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OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
R GARDEN.—The Directors have the honour to inform the 
xobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, that the SEASON 
woe ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA will commence on SATURDAY, 

aa cinular® will be duly announced. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 


=: Five. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 
“ GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT UNION OF LONDON: Incorporated by 
J. Royal Charter—The Subscription List closes 3lst inst.— 
Rech Prizeholder will be entitled to select FOR HIMSELF a 
WORK of ART as heretofore. Every Subscriber will have for 
cach guinea the choice of one of two line engravings, “ The 
Barial of Harold,” by F. Bacon, after F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. ; 
or, “The Villa of Lucullus,” by J. F. Wilmore, A.E.R.A., after 
WL Leitch. And a volume of wood engravings, by eminent 
Artists, iustrating Goldsmith's poem of “ The Traveller.” “ The 


Villa of Lucullus”’ is now ready. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 








444, West Strand. 


[ROORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. FREDERICK 
SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro- 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
te undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
aad Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
EVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 
Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


FFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, — 


Exhibitors having, in some cases, applied to the Contractors 
to be allowed to provide copies of their own Illustrations on steel, 
in lithography, or coloured engravings, to be bound up with the 
UGcial Illustrated Catalogue, as near as practicable to the descrip- 
twa of their productions, Messrs. Spicer and Clowes beg to state, 
that, where such engravings or plans have been approved of by 
the Executive Committee, they have agreed to insert them, free 


of charge. 
SPICER BROTHERS, } Joint Contractors to the 
: W. CLOWES & SONS, Royal Commission. 
Official Catalogue Office, 39, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
and at Hyde Park. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 29, NEW BRIDGE STREET 
BLACKFRIARS, AND AT THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, 
HYDE PARK. 


v, . . 

NOTICE. — Advertisements intended for the 
+ inst Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Cata- 
pony oy ben the First Editions of the lllustrated, the German, 
= — Catalogues, should be sent in immediately, in order 
y may be classified and printed forthwith. 

Insurance Offices. ‘ | 6. Place f Public 
2. Literature and the Fine Arts. | — eo 











Amuse - 


3. New Inventions 17 aan ind St B 
4 = 7. ay and Steam - Boat 
‘ yd Machines and | Arrangements. 
ments. 8. Classification of Trades and 


5 House Agency—Hotels, Ta- | 
Verns, and Lodging-houses. 


SPICER BROTH ERS, rd Contractors to 


Misecllaneous. 


; Stationers. the Royal 
CLOWES and 8¢ INS, Printers, Cotmsntetien. 


yy ] 7 Y 
[HE EDIN BURGH REVIEW, No. CXC.— 
. be rwarded to the Peptic encd for insertion are requested 
KI ishers before Saturday, the 29t) 
LLS not wa then Monday, the 31st instant. . " — 
: zman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


TY Ur » Tr 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXVI. 
forwarded ba ae the forthcoming Number must be 
by the 26th instars y the 2ith, and BILLS for insertion 
was __ John | Murray, Albemarle Street 
In April, price 5s., with Mustrations No I. of 

HE ARCHITECTURAL QUARTERLY 
Literary, eee See tews of Books and Notices of 
Works, having selasinn ~ > tay cou poe poke and Mechanical 
se and te ce to — an tesa of Architecture 
1p: setuses ut the Pubina ne profession of the Architect. 

Gees Bell Toe nents on or before the 23rd instant. 
oe. , 136, Strect, next St. Dunstan's Church. 
A THEN, 


bt Ea, M, WATERLOO PLACE, 

that SUPPLEMENT Members of the Athenwum are informed 
vith a CLASSIFIED ' to the CATALOGUE of the LIBR ARY 
“oRs made to the el NDEX of SUBJECTS, containing all Addi- 
t epeilentinn the year 1850, may be obtained upon 
i 4 Spencer HH, or written order addressed to the 
“pplement is Ten Shit all The price of the Catalogue and 
ings, Two Volumes, Royal 8vo. Members 


tatitled to the =e First Part of the Catalogue printe 
- = printed in 1845, are 


























AR 
A TNLEW of the FRENCH REVOLUTION of 
__ Reeve ang RYCAPT. CHAMIER. 2 vols. vo. 2s. 
ee = =, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
APAL CORRUPTIONS. ie 
“8. By FATHER GAVAZZI. 


Caxox Law. 
INFALLIBLE Srpremacy. 


“ry Ise 
~ Isectsiron IL. Converts AND NUNNERIES. 
Parat Userrations. 


ow Px 
Y uae Cremicar Ceiipacy. 
Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Parat Atrers 


aPat Scurrag 
Ry Iserisizioy L 
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\ EMOIRS 
~ 


By the Rev 


In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Dr. WORDSWORTH, Canon of Westminster 
Recently published, New Fditions of 
1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
In 7 vols. foolscap 8vo, price 35s. cloth 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
In 6 vols. 24mo, price 21s., cloth gilt edges. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, price 20s. cloth 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


WORKS. 
WORKS. 
WORKS. 





This day is published, price Sixpence, 

NyT . ae eed ‘ * *,¢ 

SUPPLEMENT to the Second Edition of 
4 LETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED in POPULAR 
y+. ee By HERBERT MAYO, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
“¢. &c. Containing farther Researches on the ODOMETER ? 
DIVINING RING. . : on 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Map 
and other Illustrations, 


NOTES on NORTH AMERICA: Agricultural, 


Social, and Economical. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON 
F.R.SS.L. and E., &c., Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology,’ &c. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 





Now ready, in one vol. 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 
} ISTORICAL SKETCH of LOGIC, from the 
Earliest Times tothe Present Day. By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's College, Belfast. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NICHOL, 
7 LY y ‘yorrrn . 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM, its Order and 
Physical Structure. By J. P. NICHOL, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. l2mo, with Plates and Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 6s. 6d. 

Second Edition, much improved, in folio, coloured, £1 4s. 


PRICHARD. ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS 
eat in folio, coloured, with Text. Second Edition, in cloth 
oards. 

PRICHARD. The NATURAL HISTORY of 
MAN. Third Edition, enlarged, with 55 Coloured Plates. Royal 


8vo, cloth, £1 lés. 


ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA, containing 
the Chemistry and Natural History of Drugs; their Effects, Doses, 
and Adulterations, with the Preparations of the British Pharma- 
copeias. By W. FRAZER, M.D., Licentiate of the King’s and 
Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland. Svo. 12s. 


RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY, with Illustra- 
tions of the Chemistry of Daily Life. By D. B. REID, M.D., Lec- 
turer on Chemistry. Fourth Edition, with 130 Woodecuts. 2s. 6d 

London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent Street; and 
169, Fulton Street, New York. 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
OOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. 
SAMARANG. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.LS., 
Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 
VERTEBRATA. By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.R.S., Keeper 
of the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 





FISHES. By Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D., F R-S. 
MOLLUSCA. By the EDITOR and LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8 


Including the anatomy of the Spirula, by Prof. OWEN, FRCS. 
CRUSTACEA. By the EDITOR and ADAM WHITE, F.L.S 
*.* Complete in one handsome royal 4to volume, containing 55 
plates. Price, strongly bound in cloth, £3 10s. 

Reeve and Benham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


SERIALS FOR MARCH. 





URTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited 
/ py Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.8. Third Series. No. 75. Six 


Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 
British Sea Weeds. By Professor HARVEY, M.D. No. 56. Six 
Plates. 2s. 6d. coloured. WER sins 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY. Edited 
by Sir J. W. HOOKER, F.R.S. No. 27, with a coloured Ilustra- 
tion. Is. 

ONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By Lovey 
REEVE, F.L.S. No. 95. Eight Plates. 108. coloured. 
HUSSEY’S BRITISH MYCOLOGY. Second 


Series. Part III. Three Plates. 5s. coloured. 5 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.  Re- 
issue. No. 20. Four Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 


No. 15. Five Plates. 5s. coloured. 
Reeve and Benham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


COMPLETION OF THE CHEAP ISSUE OF DR. ADAM 
CLARKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
In Six Volumes, imperial &vo, price £3 3s. in cambric. 

My ESses. WILLIAM TEGG AND CO. respect- 
4 fully apprize the public, that the Sixth Volume of Dr. 
Clarke’s Commentary is published this day. Vols. I. and II. are 

also reprinted ; and perfect sets may now be had. 
To mect the wishes of many of the purchasers, an arrangement 
has been made, by which the Publishers will be enabled to supply 





this valuable Commentary, (6 vols. imp. Svo,) in the following 
styles of binding at the prices affixed :— £ed. 
Half Morocco, marble edges .. «» «» 4 6 @ 
Calf, half extra, marble edges .. .. «. § 12 0 
Antique Calf, bevelled boards ..  .. «+ 600 
Moroceo, giltedges .. «+ ++ se #8 6 : : 


Morocco extra, gilt edges .. «+ ++ «+ # 
Specimens of the Binding may be seen at 85, Queen Street. 

At these prices, any party sending a Post-Office Order, payable 
to Messrs. William Tegg and Co., will be supplied with a copy, 
which will be carefully packed, and duly forwarded, carriage paid. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





This day, post octavo, 9s. 


y EAST: A PROBLEM. Reprinted, with addi. 
A. tions and alterations, from Fraser's Macazine 


London: John W. Varker, West Strand. 





This day, with numerous Tlustrations, Second Edition, 4s. 6d 
HEMISTRY OF THE FOUR ANCIENT 
/ ELEMENTS, FIRE, AIR, EARTH, and WATER: an Essay, 
founded upon Lectures delivered before the Queen, and dedicated 
by special permission to Her Majesty. By T. GRIFFITHS, Pro 
fessor of Chemistry in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
By the same Author, 
. wrye ’ is hl ’ recy 
CHEMISTRY OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 


a Popular Account of the Chemical Propertics of the chief mate 


rials employed in its construction, | Nearly ready. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. — Second 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, much enlarged, 56 
THE WRITING DESK AND ITS CONTENTS, 
taken as a Text for the Illustration of important Facts in Experi 
mental Science. 2s 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand 
COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE JEWS 
Crown 8vo, price 8s., antique cloth binding 
] IOGRAPHICAL ANNALS of the HEBREW 
NATION, from the Earliest Times to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans under Titus. By the Venerable Arch 
deacon HALE, Rev. Dr. COX, Dr. MASON GOOD, and others, 
with Landscape Illustrations 
London and Glasgow : Griffin and Co 
ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 
Foolscap 8vo, price 38. cloth. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRO-PSYCHOLOGY ; 
4 or, The Electrical Philosophy of Mental Impressions, with 
Rules for Experiments. Hy the Rey. J, B. DODS, and Professor 
T. 8. GRIMES. Edited by H. G@. DARLING, M.D 

London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 





——-- + —- —_——-- + 





Published this day, in one handsome volume 8yo, with 
Illustrations, price 9s. in cloth, 

(THE CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, in 

SUSSEX, originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the 
Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes and an 
abstract of the subsequent History of the Abbey. Hy MARK 
ANTONY LOWER, M.A. 

MR. LOWER’'S OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES. 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with numerous 


Engravings, 8vo, cloth, lds 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London 


The 





Price 5s., cloth, gilt, 
( {HOST STORIES and TALES of MYSTERY, 

I with Four Illustrations by Phiz 

Contents: I. The Watcher.—Il. The Murdered Cousin —III 
Schalker, the Painter.—IV. The Evil Guest. 

“This volume will furnish more real excitement than halfa 
dozen trashy novels.''—Spectator. 

“The stories are admirably written; they compel the reader 
who has once begun, to read on to the last line.”'"—Freeman’e 
Journal, 

“They rivet the attention when the reader has once entered on 
their perusal.’ —Advocate. 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. Wm. 8 

Orr and Co., London and Liverpool; and all Booksellers 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols. post 8vo, 


Vy vse RAVE; a Story of Gilsland Spa: and 
au other Tales. By Mrs. GORDON, Author of “ Kings 
connell,”’ &c. 
If. 
Also, now ready, at all the Libraries, price 7s. 6d 
RECOLLECTIONS of a RIFLEMAN’S WIFE 
at HOME and ABROAD. By Mrs. FITZMAURICE. Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope. 

London: Hope and Co., Publishers, “ Statesman’s Portfolio" 
Office, 16, Great Marlborough Street; by whom Books, Pamphiets, 
Sermons, &c., are printed greatly under the usual charges, and 
with the utmost expedition. A specimen Pamphiet of Boo work, 
with prices, sent post free for 4d. 

\ ONTHLY STORY for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
a Ry the Editors of the “ Family Economist.” STORIES 
for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER NIGHTS. 

These well written and beautiful stories will be found more 
acceptable in many respects for the monthly reading of the young 
than any Magazine, and equally interesting to readers of older 
growth. They arc lively, instructive, and moral; adapted to 
entertain and improve; to inform the mind, and educate the 
heart. Each story is illustrated with well-executed engravings. 
They are among the best and cheapest books for young people. 

Already published—1. Tur Sra-Kixos. 2. Mapgtaine Tune, and 
her Buxp Baotuxr. 3. Tur Youxo Ewtonants. 4. Tax Bor and 
Tux Boox. The above are now ready in one volume, elegant 
binding, price ls., or separately, 3d. each. 

OSCAR, a Tale of Norway, will be published on Ist of April. 
Tendon: Groombridge and Sons, Patcrnoster Row, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


REV. G. GILFILLAN’S SELECT BRITISH POESY. 


In one handsome volume, beautifully printed, with Frontispiece, 
square cloth, price 76. 6d. 


(THE BOOK of BRITISH POESY, Ancient and 

Modern ; being Select Extracts from our best Poets, arranged 

in Chronological Order, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. With an 

Essay on British Poctry,by the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, A.M. 
*.* A valuable Gift Book. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Strect, Cheapside. 
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NEW WORKS FOR MARCH. 





I. 
NARRATIVE OF 


TRAVELS in the UNITED STATES, &c. 


DURING THE YEAR 1850. 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. [ Immediately. 


i. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE BARONESS VON BECK’S 


ADVENTURES. 
Complete in One Volume, price 12s. handsomely bound. 
[On Tuesday. 
it. 


THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 


A LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN GREECE 
AND ALBANIA. 


BY EDWARD LEAR. 


In royal 8vo, with upwards of Twenty Engravings 
by the Author. (On the 24th inst. 


Iv 


GOA & THE BLUE MOUNTAINS; 


OR, SIX MONTHS OF SICK LEAVE. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON, Lieut. Bombay Army. 
Author of the “ Ethnography of Scindh,” &c. 


In post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
[On Monday. 


Vv. 
EVERARD TUNSTALL. 


A STORY OF THE KAFFIR WAR. 


By THOMAS FORESTER, 
Author of “ Rambles among the Fields and Fjords of Norway," & 
3 vols. post 8yo. [On the 24th inst. 


NILE NOTES. 


By A TRAVELLER, Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


vil. 
NOBODY’S SON; 
Or, THE ADVENTURES OF PERCTIVAL MAYRERRY 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [On Monday. 


Vill. 
A SECOND AND THOROUGHLY-REVISED EDITION oF 


CAPTAIN THACKWELL’S NARRATIVE 
OF THE SECOND SIKH WAR. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains much new matter, and a 
Vindication of Lieut..Colonel King. 


[On Tuesday. 


THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE NEW 
AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE III. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Epttep, wit Notts, sy Sim Dewis te Mancuayt, Bart. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. bound. 


*,* The other volumes can be had separately, price 
10s, 6d. each, 


x. 
KATE DEVEREUX. 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
In 3 vols. post 8ro. 


RichakD Bertier, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


| NEW works 


I | l 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By| THE VICTORIA REGIA. By sip w J 


Sin Heway Tuomas De La Becue, C.B., F.R.8. With | Hooxer, F.R.S. In large imperial folio. Beg 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s, | trated by W. Fitch. 31s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS. 





utifully ils. 
(Now reads 


II. 9° 
Commander E. FORBES’S Work on DA.- | 


HOMEY andthe DAHOMANS, With 10 coloured Plates | > op . 
and 3 Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. ls. oh. ee A. 


By Dr. Joseru D; 
Illustrated with Plates by W. Fitch, _ 


Php 
L-YOW reads 


1lt. | 


| 
SMEE’S ELEMENTS of ELECTRO. | 
METALLURGY. Third Edition, enlarged ; with Electro- | 
type, and many Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

[On Wednesday next. | 


Iv. 
, ; : | 4, 
The HISTORY of the CHURCH of | ‘ : 
ROME, to the End of the Episcopate of Damasus, A.D. 384. | DROPS OF W ATER > a History of Ani. 
By the Rev. Epwarp J. SHerpnerp, M.A. 8vo. / malcules. By AGNes CaTLow. Square 12mo, with coloured 
(Nearly ready. | Plates. [Nearly re idy 


2 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with nue. 


rous Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. By Roperr Howr. 
[Nearly ready 


Vv 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of| THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 8vo. The 


| 
| 





GWILT’S 

ARCHITECTURE. New Edition (1851), with Supple- | third and concluding volume. By WIiLtiamM Taonpsos 
ment, and upwards of 1000 Woodcuts. 8vo, 52s. éd.— | Esq. { Nearly ready 
SUPPLEMENT, 6s. ‘ 
vi. 
| INDER’ 3 .,7|. THE BRITISH PALozZ0IC 
M Al N DER So BIOGR APHICAL FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the » 4a 
TREASURY. New Edition (1851), corrected and extended | wardian Museum. By Professor M‘Coy. In royal dia 


Feap. 8yo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 
(Nearly ready. | 


to the Present Time. with numerous Plates. [Part 1. just ready 


i- 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 

MYCOLOGY. Second Series. By Mrs, Hussey. In royal 
4to, with numerous coloured Plates. 


vil. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE. | 
RARY TREASURY: a Portable Encyclopedia. New 
| Edition. Feap. &vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


[Part II! 
Vill. 


MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREA. 


SURY. Containing the History of every Nation. New | 


8, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crom 





| Edition, Feap. 8vo, 10s. ; bound, 12s, vo. The third and concluding Series. With copious 
| Index. Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured ; 16s. plain. 
1X, | 
MAUNDER'’S TREASURY of KNOW. | 9 


LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. New Edition, | 
| enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 10s,; bound, 12s. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Hear 


SowERBY. With twenty coloured Plates. Royal lime 
| 10s. 6d. 


x. 
| MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATU- 10. 
| RAL HISTORY. New Edition, corrected; with 900 Wood. INSTINCT AND REASON, Br 


| cuts. Feap.-8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s, ALFRED SMFE. F.R.S. S8vo. With coloured Plates and 
| Woodcuts, 18s. 
xI. | 
SACRED HISTORY. By the Rev. G.. an 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josers 
Woops, F.L.S. 


R. Grew, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forees and Pre- 


bendary of St. Paul's. In Two Parts, Part I. ismo. 1s. In one thick volume, Svo. 18s. 


a 


*.* Forming the Fourth Book of History, and the Fourth 
| Work, of a New School Series, edited by the Rev. G. R. 12. 


| Guria. M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools. <As- | VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. 


sisted by Ds 
Mary . Royal l6mo. With twenty cower 
W. M‘LEOD, Head Master of the Model School, and | BY MA®™ Mourns. Soyal tun 
Master of Method in the Royal Military Asylum, | 


Chelsea ; 13 
: 
| THOMAS TATE, of Kneller Training College, Twicken- | PANTHEA THE SPIRIT of NATURE. 
ham; | : ‘In one volume, 8vo. 10s. 64, 


| | By Ropert Henr. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.8., late Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the College for Civil Engineers ; 


Wo. REYNOLDS, B.A., Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea: 
and 


W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.L.S., Z.8., &c. Ke; and other 
eminent persons. 


14. , 
THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, Studie 
of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By Roseat 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 








Works preparing for immediate Publication, lo. >i AM 
An Explanatory English Grammar ...... } Byw M‘Le POPULAR HI STORY. OF am 
A Graduated Series of Copy Books ...... 7. a mats | MALIA. By Apam Waits, F.L.S. With six 
Mechanics. ... 2... ssscccsscecscessecces ) Plates. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics | | 
Astronomy and Use of the Globes ...... { 
Light, Heat, and Magnetism .......... tod T. Tate. 16. pits 
Ms 6 566400 609.65 668.05 % - - + 
The Stean Engine ....)-.--... ss... J | POPULAR HISTORY OF BRM GS 
General G SPOT Tec rit \ ByW. Heo | SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. D. Laxpesees 
Geography of the British Empire....... j BIW. SOGHES. | iémo. With twenty coloured Flates. 10s. Gd. 
ANQURTE. cc cccecccccsscessccsess ByW.J.REYNOLDs. | 

- . 4 ND BENHAM. 
| REEVE A * arden. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, & Lonomays. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent G 
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REVIEWS. 


nd Charges of Edward Stanley, 
ae lade Bishop of Norwich; with a 
Vemoir. By his Son, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, ‘LA. Fellow and Tutor of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Murray. 
Ay immense number of eminent men have 
held that biography was the most delightful 
snd profitable of all the branches of literature. 
Rrents are not always important in the degree 
chat they are imposing ; history presents 
wander scenes to the imagination, but bio- 
raphy comes home closer to our individual 
‘nterests. “ The plans and enterprises of De 





Witt,” says Dr. Johnson, “ are now of less | 


soncern to the world than that part of his 
character which represents him as careful of 


| Johnsons than Boswells. 


his health and negligent of his life.” A hun- | 
dred precepts from the ‘Ramblers’ of the 


surly-mannered and tender-hearted moralist, 


could be easier spared than the practical 


lesson in kindness to animals, conveyed by 


the fact that he always went in person to buy | 


oysters for his cat, lest the trouble should 
incite the servants to be harsh. All the cam- 

igns of the great Marlborough are not so 
instructive to readers in general as a trivial 
incident which occurred in the course of one 
ofthem. It began to rain as he reconnoitred 
the enemy, and he called for his cloak. 


Be- | 


fore it was brought he was wet to the skin, | 
and the servant, when reproved for his want | 


of alacrity, replied with sullen impertinence, 
“Tcame as fast as I could.” ‘I would not,” 
returned the Duke, “‘ have that fellow’s tem- 
per fora thousand pounds.” Or a still more 
exquisite specimen of this same invincible 
sweetness of disposition was, when his impe- 
nous and passionate Duchess cut off her beau- 
tiful hair, and laid it in a room through which 
let lord must pass. But to her bitter vexation 
he never spoke of the disfigurement, nor did 
the know what became of the spoils till she 
‘ound them after his death laid up among the 
relics that he valued most in the world. Sir 
Robert Walpole, tried like the Duke of Marl- 
evagh by political animosities, by private 
or Fm and by the multiplicity of his affairs, 
. learned like him to govern himself before 
soverning others, and the skill of the states- 
ian is now, for most, a less profitable study 
i the good-humour of the man. His be- 
am philosophy, which does not always 
“a, just as conspicuous on small 
said he sp great. “John, you cut me,” 
Gaenaa € servant who shaved him, when 
a _ was presentone morning. A 
oa cut rom John, and again a third, pro- 
—_— from Sir Robert of the mild 
the reameye If he can bear it,” exclaimed 
root ait wanting up, “Ican’t. Cut him 
of chavnat m a you down.” These traits 
hembler ini i ich would pass unnoticed in 

: viduals, attract attention in illus- 


Tous > ’ 
ileniees ores biaze of their celebrity 
ediffing y object around them. But 


examples, which wi 
morals an, , ich will mend the 
hend nd elevate the intellect, are to be 


among t : 
Would ani g thousands of minor note. It 


‘ » mate, for in t 
truggli ; stance, the hopes of 
o. wet Senius to be told that Mrs. B; 


the ‘actress __; arry, 
Passion hardlyereeoeracters of dignity and 
the compan F surpassed—was discharged 


¥ at the end of h ’ 
etgagement ot her first year's | 
Would teach eon agyencags, It 


jeu licy of an exacting 


ad that Mrs. Oldfield—not less | constitute a congregation. 





great in comedy than Mrs. Barry in tragedy— 
always got what she asked, because she 
showed herself considerate to others, and 
hated as much to be grudged as to be denied 
a civility. It would help toinculeate patience 
and perseverance to find that when Cooper, 
the author of the Latin Dictionary, 


his work, and his wife—who was a shrew— 


cast them all upon the fire, that without | 


a murmur he commenced collecting anew, 
and in eight years more completed his task. 
A single characteristic circumstance exceeds 
in value many a lengthy and vapid biography. 
The vein of ore may be thin, but what there 
is of it may be genuine gold. Though great 
and worthy actions are common, unfortunately 
great biographers are rare. There are more 
An Achilles may 
be born a thousand times before there is a 
second Homer to sing his wrath. Few at 
the time attempt to discriminate what is 


worthy of record, and soon the footsteps of | 


rad | 
spent eight years in collecting materials for | 


of Dr. Stanley, who was ordained by an Eng- 
lish archbishop, has told us that his exami- 
nation was comprised in a single question 
from his grace: ** Well, Mr. Tomkins, how 
are crops in your part of the country?” A 
disappointed naval aspirant might have 
been expected to feel at home among men 
like these. But here again he showed his 
sense of duty and power of self-control. 
His parishioners were visited in daily rounds ; 
—he exhorted the elders, petted the children ; 
a school, a lending-library, and a clothing- 


club were established ; in a word, he superin- 
_ tended the spiritual, intellectual, and physical 
_ wants of every person committed to his charge. 


It was no light matter to have done these 


‘things in days when clergymen were more 
_abused for performing their duty than they 
are now for neglecting it. 


He won the love 
of his flock, but his brother shepherds were 


reduced to the alternative of deriding him or 
condemning themselves. 


Dr. Stanley had been thirty-two years a 


the dead disappear, and leave no print by | rector, when in 1837 he was appointed Bishop 


which to track their path. The memoir of | of Norwich. 


the Bishop of Norwich is an example of what 


He accepted the office with a 
foreboding that happiness was a commoner 


a judicious biographer may effect. Dr. Stan- | visitor at parsonage houses than at » al 


ley had quick and lively, but not commanding 
talents. He wrote no great book, and per- 
formed no extraordinary action, and yet the 
penetration of his son has singled out features 
of his character which were well worthy of 
being rescued from oblivion. 

Edward Stanley, the second son of Sir 
John Stanley, Bart., was born on the Ist of 
January, 1779. <A visit to Weymouth when 
he was between three and four years old gave 
him a passion for the sea, and he used to leave 
his bed and sleep on the shelf of a wardrobe, 
from the resemblance it bore toa berth on 
board ship. His wishes were thwarted, but 
the predilection remained, and when he was 
sent to Cambridge with ‘small Latin,” and 
no Greek or mathematics, it would have been 
reasonable to predict a career of dissipation. 
Here commences the moral of his life. Con- 
trary to probability, he adapted himself reso- 
lutely to his new situation, controlled his 
naval aspirations, remedied the defects of a 
siatected education, became a good mathe- 
matician, and a respectable scholar. Swift 
could barely pass his examination at Dublin, 
and, ashamed of the disgrace, he studied eight 
hours daily for the next seven years. Of this 
incident of his story, Dr. Johnson has said 
that it may afford powerful encouragement to 
men who, having lost one portion of life in 
idleness, are tempted to throw away the rest 
in despair. The case of Dr. Stanley is a 
worthy adjunct to that of Swift. The church, 
when Mr. Stanley entered it, was extremely 
unlike what it is at present. The clergy are 
drawn from the laity, and the quality of the 
water in the main stream will be continued 
in the branch, a little filtered by the respon- 
sibilities of a solemn profession. Society was 
lax, and the church was lax in a relative 
degree. The parish priests of Cowper and 
Crabbe, who deow from the life, are jovial 


men, who give— 
“ To fields the morning, and to feasts the night,” 


and it was by such that Mr. Stanley found 
himself surrounded. Those who could afford 
it hunted, and those who could not, indulged, 
of course, in some cheaper and possibly less be- 
coming recreation. His predecessor boasted 
that he had never set foot in a sick man’s cot- 
tage, and the services on a Sunday were rarely 
performed from want of the ‘two or three’ to 
A contemporary 





pomses. A lunatic imagined he had lost his 
1ead ; an ingenious physician convinced him 


| of his error by compelling him to wear a hat 


of lead. There are many who have found 
their mitres as oppressive as the lunatic’s hat. 
The position of Dr. Stanley was unusually 
trying. His predecessor had never grasped 
the crozier firmly, and latterly, age had so 
relaxed his hold, that it may be said to have 
fallen from his hand. The time had been 
known when three brothers served fifteen 
churches, and negligence enough remained 
uncorrected to have reminded him foreibly of 
the days of his youth. It was a necessary 
consequence that numbers considered him a 
master to control, and not a leader to direct, 
them. It was a second source of diflicult 

that party spirit, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
ran extremely high, and his politics wero 
obnoxious to the mass of the clergy. The 
installation dinner was the signal for an uproar, 
which his son imputes to accident. But the 
disease is in the blood before it manifests 
itself in the fever, and though the crisis may 
be hastened by imprudence, it is not averted 
by caution. Such were the impressions at the 
opening of his episcopate; what were the 
feelings at its close may be judged from the 
fact, that four hundred clergymen followed 
his corpse to the tomb. The rector was father 
of the bishop. Kindly and boldly he waged 
war with abuses, regardless of clamour ; and it 
was finally schnewtadeed that his cause was 
as good as his motives were pure. Success 
crowned his efforts. ‘‘ He found his diocese 
a wilderness,” writes one who knew its condi- 
tion before and after his arrival, ‘‘ and he left 
it in comparison a cultivated field.” But few 
could appreciate the trial of the conflict. 
Those on the bank do not feel the difficulty ; 
he alone who wades against the stream com- 
prehends its force. If the diocese owed him 
a large measure of reformation, it was equally 
indebted to him for its theological peace. 
There are men who preach toleration with 
intolerance. The Bishop of Norwich, by being 
tolerant himself, taught his clergy to be tole- 
rant to one another. He thought that the 
grapes of a vineyard might differ in their 
hue, and yet all be grapes still. He knew 
how infinite were the minor diversities of 
opinion, which might be ‘compared to the 
p wore ll where, though the general plan of 
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every edifice is the same, the details and orna- 
ments are varied without end. It must often 
have occurred to him that if, as even some 
have demanded, each stone of the a 
must be of one identical texture, enough coul 


not be found to form a buttress to the build- 


With these convictions, no man fared 
the worse with him for dissenting from his 
views ;—he was not the bishop of a party, but 
the bishop of his diocese. “I hear a great 
deal,” he said, “ about zeal for the welfare of 
the Church. I wish I could hear more of 
anxiety for the welfare of Christianity.” 
There could be no fairer summary either of 
his practice or his creed. Men are too often 
the reverse of the sun. As they advance to 
their altitude, they scatter less light and heat 
upon the world. With the bishop it was 
otherwise. “If,” said he, to a Norwich curate, 
“there are any deserving cases of sick in ae 
- h, always tell me, that I may visit them. 

t is a kind of work I enjoy beyond all other.” 
And it is a kind of work which he never ceased 
to perform. When he became a general, he 
continued to discharge the duties of the soldier. 
The abodes of poverty and sorrow appear, 
indeed, to have been his favourite haunts. 
He mentions in his journal, that on accepting 
his post, he determined not to make it a source 
of patronage to others, or of profit to himself, 
but to expend the emoluments on the diocese, 
and the ee part of his private fortune 
besides. e kept his resolution, and his 
episcopate was marked by profuse hospitality 
within the walls of the palace, and lavis 
charity without. 

The majority of Bishop Stanley's failings 
grew from his virtues. In one of Fenelon’s 


visitations he met a peasant in the deepest | 
affliction, having lost a cow, the sole support | 


of his indigent family. Pursuing his journey, 
Fenelon came upon the cow, and drove it 
back in a dark night to the poor man’s cot- 
tage. “ This,” says Cardinal de Maury, “ is, 

rhaps, the finest trait in Fenelon’s lite.” It 
is exactly the action Bishop Stanley would 
have performed if the oceasion had occurred. 
But in his lighter acts of kindness he did not 
always distinguish where familiarity wins love, 
and where it provokes a smile. He wanted 
more of the caution which was shown by the 
great Dr. Clarke, who, stopping suddenly in 
a game, at the approach of Beau Nash, said, 
**Let us be grave, for here comes a fool.” 
Luther acknowledged that his joyous bearing 


exposed him to misconstruction, and he fre- | 


quently determined, for the public advantage, 
to be austerer in his ways. A similar reflection 
would have chastened the mercurial and im- 
pulsive nature of Dr. Stanley. He was 
somewhat too apt to be indiscriminate in his 


patronage. His generous and sanguine dis- | 


position led him to anticipate good from 
almost everything, forgetful that the abuse 
exceeded the use. He was the knight who 
fought, maintaining that the column was white, 
while his opponents had their eyes on the 
side which was black. His motives, on these 
occasions, were often misconstrued. His 
reception of Jenny Lind, which gave great 
offence, was not, we are told by his son, 
intended for a tribute to her dramatic and 
vocal powers, but to the purity of her life, 
and the benevolence of her actions. This was 


what few could divine, any more than they | 


ant tena. | stately cathedral which he never frequented, and | 


essed that his reason for seeki 
uction to Macready was to thank him for his 
efforts to reform the theatre. The apology, 


we believe, has not removed the objections | 
to his conduct which were freely euposaned at 


| the time in the diocese. The majority of the 


clergy were of opinion, that though the outside 
of the cup might possibly be cleansed, the 
| draught would still be dangerous and defiling. 
But it is not for us to arbitrate in the strife. 
The bishop loved to turn from the contests 
of men to the harmonies of nature, and we 
delight to accompany him. He had — 
combined the study of ‘the book of God's 
works’ with ‘ the book of God’s word,’ and in 
1828 he became a fellow of the Linnwan 
Society, and was elected president in 1837. 
In a lecture he delivered at Chester, when 
rector of Alderley, he charmed his audience 
by the exhibition of a ‘hortus siccus’ of the 
« Moe of the parish, made by a girl of his 
school. These are the pleasing conjunctions 
which abound in the life of Dr. Stanley,— 
to-day, teaching botany to a village child— 
to-morrow, presiding over the naturalists of 
Great Britain. And as a further instance of 
his love of natural history, we may refer to 
the marked interest which he took of late 
years in the affairs of the Ipswich museum. 
This institution, as our readers know, has 
sprung out of the disinterested zeal ofa worthy 
member of the Society of Friends, in whose 
house the bishop was a frequent and honoured 
guest. 

The principal production of Dr. Stanley is 
his entertaining little work on the habits of 
birds. It is written in the vivacious strain in 
which he talked, and is further animated by 
the hearty interest he felt for the pursuit. 
Enthusiasm is contagious, and his love for 
birds could hardly fail to infect his readers. 

The attention he bestowed upon a rookery at 
‘the palace obtained for him, among the 





rabble, the soubriquet of Jim Crow, and the 
name diverted nobody more than himself. 
The lines of Coleridge might have been the 
motto on his shield, or the epitaph on his 
tomb :— 


“He prayeth wel!, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast.” 


Our sketch is imperfect. Those who would 
thoroughly know the late Bishop Stanley 
must hare recourse to the skilful and inte- 
resting Memoir by hisson. ‘‘ We owe,” says 
Voltaire, ‘* tenderness to the living, truth to 
the dead.” Mr. Stanley has combined both, 
and next to the merit of fidelity and taste is 
that of having proportioned his canvass to the 
objects. A passage on the death of Joseph 
| fan Gurney is a just specimen of the style 
of the narrative :— 
“In the winter of 1846 his valuable life was 
suddenly terminated by an illness which carried 
him off in a few ~—_ The mourning of the city 
_ was uuiversal—the day of his interment was marked 
by an almost entire cessation of business—thou- 
sands escorted the sad procession to his grave— 
‘and the bells of the Norwich churches tolled his 
funeral knell. It is well known that, in the 
singular sect to which he belonged, the mortal 
remains are consigned to their last resting-place 
with no more ceremony or acknowledgment of the 


church which he had through 


gentle nature permitted, oppose 
* * 7 


life, 80 far as } 


1 and controyes.. 
, It was asserted at the ee. 
with truth, that no such testimony had | ny 
rendered by any prelate to any men bere 


. : : Member of +... 
gect since its first foundation.” Of that 


Or take another sketch on the Subject of 
the Bishop’s nautical enthusiasm:-— ~~“ 

‘* That early passion still survive mows of 
age and the trammels of office, ane — an” 
to see the almost regretful pleasure with which 
would scrutinize, even from the banks of th ea 
gish Wensom, the rigging of the barges from i. 
or Newcastle; or, still more, with which he would 
pace the pier at Yarmouth, and watch the yoo, 
that crowded the roads of that ancient seat of Bap 
lish fishery, and look on with the approval of 1 
inexperienced eye at the skilful embarkation » 
landing of the Yarmouth boatmen, Nor ‘on te 
recurrence to these his long cherished pursuits Am 
fined to the mere gratification of the momes 
Whenever opportunity offered, it was his hiches 
pleasure to bear witness to the merits, or Sen. 
tribute to the welfare, of British seamen. ‘He 
was, indeed, in the height of his glory,’ as they 
said of him themselves, when at any time of publ 
commendations of their conduct he seized th. 
opportunity of addressing them on their moral ani 
religious duties, as on the occasion of honces 
bestowed on the companies of the Yarmouth lit. 
boats, or the arduous services rendered off ty 
coast of Harwich by H.M.S. Scout, in 1845. Pex 
who were present at the meeting in which 
Borneo mission was first proposed to the Londx 
public in 1847, can forget the strain of naval ye 
dour with which he offered his heartfelt tribute ¢ 
moral respect and admiration to the heroic exe 
tions of Sir James Brooke. Many were the ro 
sailors whose eyes were dimmed with tears amongs 
the congregations of the crews of H.M.S. Ratu 
snake and Queen, to whom he preached on bow! 
those vessels at Plymouth, whither he had acom 
panied his eldest son, Captain Owen Stanley, « 
the Rattlesnake, to witness his embarkation fra 
that port in the winter of 1846.” 


We conclude with an abridgment of th 
final scene :— 


Tobahl 


touchin 


sense of fatigue made his family anxious to proc 
for him a more complete relaxation than he 
hitherto enjoyed. One stipulation only he ms 
on consenting to give himself an entire rest,—t 
if the cholera, which was then ravaging the res: 
the kingdom, should reach his own city, he show 
return at once. ‘The moment the cholera bres 
out, I return instantly, to be at my post.’ Afe 
some visits in the north of England, and sm 
passage through the west of Scotland, they reae* 
Brahan Castle. The bishop seemed for a tim® 
have derived advantage from the change of se 
But the disorder, which had been gradually ce? 
ing on, was suspended only, not checked. 
Monday, the 8rd of September, his mind bees 
slightly affected, and the medical attendant ™ | 
for the first time, alarmed by the heavy slumber ¢ 
his usually wakeful patient. 
Tuesday the 4th, he rose apparently refi 





_ begged to have a passage of Scripture 
_ and, after having listened attentively to 


| describe the perishing of the outward man, 304% 


worth of the departed than is implied in the utter- | 
ance of a few broken prayers and ejaculations by | 


two or three of the bystanders. Such would have 
been the case with Joseph Gurney, had the esteem 
for his character been confined to his own society. 
| The funeral service of the chief of English quakers 
| was virtually celebrated, not at the time or place 
of his interment in the retired burial-ground of the 
Gilden-croft, but on the preceding Sunday, in the 


with the muffled peals and solemn strains of that 
_music of which he condemned the use. And his 
| funeral sermon was preached on the same day, not 
_ by any favoured minister amongst his own admiring 
disciples, but by a prelate of that established 


attempt it, but his strength was gone, 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 


in the second epistle to the Corinthians we 
dissolution of the earthly tabernacle, he aid 2® 
usual manner when in deep a, aaa ‘ 
themagain.’ But the rally was only tor ' 
he expressed a desire to go down to the pervs 
shine of the bright autumnal hrs on? 
on the greensward under his window, be ons! 
ither 92 
but just cross the room, supported on me 
and sank down upon the bed in 4 deep sleep oo | 
moment the physician entered, and 8 
that the disorder had turned to congeneal 
brain. Remedies were applied; he ba feo 
animation, but not to consciousness 


topics most familiar to him,—the 


** On his return to Norwich in July, an unwonte 
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eS  . eee te ee . a ‘ 
tp Edinburgh, to which he had been looking forward | amidst all the vicissitudes and earthquake-like 


with delight, as he always did to anything which | 


ht him into contact with his faveurite element 
—the 


ts of his charge at home, ‘ Then I shall | 


ithi of Norwich, to return for the cholera,’ 
ey eral of money to schools—and the 
aforcement of full services in small congregations, 
iff there are but twenty, they ought to have their 
jouble service.’ Before evening those faint gleams 
of life and reason had passed away. For two days 
the unconscious struggle of nature continued, but 
on the night of Thursday, the 6th of September, 
be breathed his last. It was not known till the 
following December that three weeks before that 
time, on the 18th of August, his youngest son, 
Captain Charles Edward Stanley, of the Royal 
Engineers, had been suddenly cut off by fever at 
his post at Hobart Town, in Van Diemen’s Land. 
It was not known till the following summer that 
<x months from that time, his eldest son, Captain 
Owen Stanley, expired on board his ship, in the 
port of Sydney, on the 13th of March, 1850.” 











Ie Teheou-li; ou, Rites des Tcheou. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Edouard Biot. 
2vols. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, and 
B. Duprat. 

We moderns are accustomed greatly to 
admire the universal enlightenment which 
we suppose ourselves to possess: but no 
doubt our descendants will abate consider- 
ably from our pretensions when they shall 
find that in the year of grace 1851, we knew 
comparatively little that is positive of the 
history, ancient or modern, of one of the 
vastest, oldest, most populous, and most 
powerful nations on the face of the globe— 
when they shall find that, though we have 
sent har y travellers to explore the burning 
deserts of Africa and the icy regions of the 
Pole, we have allowed the great Empire of 
China to remain almost a sealed book—that 
though we have investigated to the minutest 
particular, the history, laws, manners, cus- 
toms, literatureand civilization of the Hebrews 
and the Egyptians, the Assyrians and the 
Persians, the Medes and the Macedonians, 
the Greeks and the Romans, we have re- 
mained in contented ignorance of those of a 
nation which, according to historians, saw 
their birth ;* or—of this, at least, we are 
sure—which sprang into existence when they 
were mighty, and which still flourishes in 
Prainess hundreds and hundreds of years 
: er their fall. Verily, this will be ‘cited 
iereafter as one of the most extraordinar 
‘ravers of the human mind. And it will 
a sss yd astounding, when it shall be 
a red that everything combined in a 
th  Femarkable way to attract attention to 
~ sone land and this wonderful people, 
hee, erence even to those of Egypt or 
nt ka Greece or Rome ;—first, their ex- 
ad Sone 6, Manag their curious manners 
aa an rea tacf their jealous seclusion 
rials ouaien of, all other nations,— 
mercial’ . er political, social, and com- 
then the portance in the family of peoples— 
tosis wok pad pnt literature, fet accord- 
we that authorities, exceeds in extent and 
eatinet te vr other country, living or 
tien of gether with the advanced educa- 
on of the mass of their eople, whi 

‘hem, a8 Medhurst tells eth tg ot 

any other in the ae read more than 

great miracle. —and finally, that 
wag maintained their 


a : bout twely 

Thich he sy atitate of Fran 
etthenty, 7,an 
tY of the 


national existence 








ce, published a work in 
with great ingenuity, maintai 

ith g y, ned the 
antediluvian histories of China, 








convulsions of innumerable centuries—having 


_kept up many of their ancient laws and cus- 


toms with almost as much strictness and 
tenacity as the Jews have those of Moses— 
and after haying with utter unconcern wit- 
nessed the gradual decay and eventual anni- 


_hilation of the mighty kingdoms of pen pe 





_we must yield to the French the far higher 





miracle indeed it is—of their | 
-a noble monument to his fame. 


seen with calm indifference the birth and rise | 
from barbarism to gigantic power of those of | 
modern times. 





that comparison is hardly fair, for Sir George's 
translation was of existing laws, in, so to 
speak, modern language, whilst that of M. 

iot is of remote antiquity, and refers to a 
state of things almost wholly passed away, 
and is written in a style which, notwithstand- 
ing the traditional immobility of the Chinese, 
has necessarily undergone very considerable 
modification. 

All histories of China tell us, that about 
the middle of the second half of the twelfth 


In the blame which the descendants of the | century before the Christian era, the chief of 


} 


present generation cannot fail to inflict on us 

on this account, we English must expect to | 
have a special share. For though we had the 
glory of opening, as it is called, the Flowery 
Land to European commerce, by the potential 
arguments of gunpowder and cannon-balls, 


glory of having penetrated into the interior 
of the kingdom to carry to the people the 
knowledge of the pure and holy faith of Christ 
—having given to the world, with few excep- 
tions, the best books of travel and best his- 
tories of China that exist, and having opened 
to us, and made us drink deep of the bountiful 
well of Chinese literature. be proof of this, 
we have only to compare the little done to- 
wards the conversion of the people by our 
missionaries, with the extensive al successful 
labours of the French jesuits, and to place 
our poor collection of Chinese travels, his- 
tories, and translations, by the side of the | 
French ‘Lettres Edifiantes,’ the works of 
Grosnier, de Guignes, Leroux des Hauterayes, 
Lepelletier, Greslon, and others—their trans- 
lations of Confucius, Mencius, Toa-te-King, 
and many other Chinese philosophers and 
writers — and, finally, their treatises on 
Chinese philology, grammar, sciences, arts, 
and literature. And there is yet another cir- 
cumstance which will tell against us—the 
French government liberally pays eminent 
savans to teach gratuitously the Chinese lan- 

uage, and as liberally encourages = 
illustrative of the country; whereas our 
government does nothing of the kind, though 
our political and social relations with the 
Chinese are immense compared to those of the 
French. 

For a new and very important addition to | 
Chinese literature, we are once more indebted | 
to our neighbours: it is a translation of the 
laws and regulations of the dynasty of the | 
Tcheou, drawn up so far back as the twelfth 
century before our era. It was executed by | 
the late Edouard Biot, well known for several 
publications respecting the Chinese, and for his 
enthusiastic devotedness to this language and 
literature. He unfortunately died before it 

assed through the press, owing to illness 

rought on chiefly by the excessive zeal with 
which he laboured at his task. For the sake 
of correctness, he did the translation twice 
over; and though fully competent to take the 
whole responsibility of it on himself, he had 
it corrected by M. Stanislaus Julien, the cele- 
brated Chinese professor. When we state that 
the collection of /i (laws or rites—the English 
write the word /ee), with the commentaries 





written on music. 
| savans, and they, by subsequent searches in 
the public libraries, and especially in the im- 
_perial library of Pekin, succee ed in re-es- 
tablishing the text of the whole code. 
| says also, that another copy was found 32 B.c. 


thereupon, occupy not fewer than two volumes | 


of between 500 and 600 pages each, our 
readers will admire the heroic courage and 
perseverance of M. Biot, in charging himself 
with such a vast undertaking. It is in truth 
The only 


work of the kind which occurs to us as worthy 


Fears ago the Marquis de Fortia d’Urban, | 


of being compared to it, is Sir George Staun- 
ton’s translation of the Thsing-leu-lee, or 
fundamental laws of the empire; and even 


i 
| 
j 


} 
| 
\ 


a powerful family of the Tcheou, one Wou- 


wang, rose in insurrection against Cheou-sin, 
chief of the dynasty of the Chang, and, having 
expelled him from the throne, took his place, 
and became the founder of another dynasty. 
This potentate had a brother, the Prince 
Teheou-kang; and this prince it was who 
a, Na digested, modified, and added to 
the laws and rites of the empire. The code 
thus drawn up by the Chinese Justinian was 
written, not on stone like those of Moses, but 
on strips of bamboo, and it received the name 
of Tcheou-li. It does not seem, however, to 
have remained fully in operation many cen- 
turies; in fact, Confucius and Mencius (Meng- 
tsen), who lived in the sixth and fourth 
centuries before our era, mention that many 
varts of it had fallen into desuetude. Accord- 
ing to M. Biot indeed, Confucius did not see 
the work, and Mencius only relates the sub- 
stance of it from tradition. Under these 
circumstances, it is necessary to be cautious 
in accepting the authenticity of it—more 
especially as we do not forget that some 200 
years before Christ the great conqueror Thsin- 
chi-hoang-li ordered (in the fashion subse- 
quently followed by the Caliph Omar, with re- 
spect to the library of Alexandria) the destruc- 
tion of all books and records, except such as 
referred to his ancestors—his special object. 
being to root from the land the memory of 
the Tcheou and their institutions, which, it 
seems, were even then in great favour with tho 
literary class and with the mass of the popu- 
lation. On this important point we must 
admit that our translator's explanations do 
not seem to be quite so satisfactory as they 
might be. He says, that between thirty and 
fifty years after the death of the terrible book- 
destroyer, his successors on the throne, and 
other great personages, encouraged parties to 
wroduce the works which they, in spite of 


| Thsing-chi's decree, had secreted in the earth, 


in walls, or otherwise; and that a musician, 


attached to the household of a prince of Wei, 


presented a portion of the famous Tcheou-li, 
This he submitted to 


He 


in the hands of a literary man, named Lieou- 


_ hin, who, to please the then reigning sovereign, 


made interpolations in it; but that it was sub- 


sequently corrected. All this, it will be seen, 
looks rather loose; but, admitting it be true, 
_ how is it that Confucius and Mencius appear 


not to have read, or, at least, not ‘possessed 
the work? We will not, however, dwell on 
this point; it is unreasonable to expect the 
same technical proof of the authenticity of a 
work of great antiquity, as we have of the 
authorship of ‘Paradise Lost’ or the ‘ Waver- 
ley es indeed, if we come to weigh 
strictly the proofs of the authorship of the 
productions of some of the great Greeks and 
Romans, we should find our faith greatly 
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shaken. It seems to us that M. ict sxigh 
as well have avoided all that he says on 

of his subject, and have based the au- 

ticity of the Tcheou-li on these facts :— 
first,internal evidence; secondly, the universal 
acceptance of all Chinese writers of note 
during the last 1800 years—an acceptance 
which, it appears, was only given after re- 
searches that, for number and extent, would 
have dismayed the most indefatigable book- 
worm of the present day. Nevertheless, we 
will not deny that there is t interest in 
all that he says; and his subsequent history 
of the collection, and of the fierce literary and 
political quarrels to which it gave rise, is de- 
cidedly curious: these quarrels resemble mar- 
vellously in their nature, though less dis- 
astrous in their consequences, those which 
differences of religious creed occasioned in 


Europe. 

And what, after all, does this venerable 
collection of the laws of Tcheou say? the 
reader will be disposed to ask. Say? every- 

ing! It is, in the first place, the constitu- 
tion, political, social, and religious, of a great 
people, minutely described; in the next, an 
elaborate detail of the duties, whether impor- 
tant or petty, of every functionary of the 
empire, from the very highest to the very 
lowest; thirdly, the recapitulation of the 
ps privileges, obligations, and ceremonies 
of every class of the people, and of eve 
trade, profession, or occupation; in a word, 
it is the most complete tableau of the laws, 
customs, employments, of an ancient nation 
that it is possible to conceive. It transports 
us in imagination to the very midst of the 
flowery land at the remote period B.c. 1200; 
and though in it there is much that makes us 
smile, there is, we hesitate not to say, much 
more that excites admiration. The govern- 
ment, indeed, of those days seems to have 
been = © paternal one, and the people 
appear to have felt for it filial affection and 
respect. And to think that when the Chinese 
were thus civilized, nearly the whole of our 
Europe was either forest or morass, and its 
inhabitants savages—to think that the people 
which existed in that far distant period form 
a great nation still! 

e ~ yy of the Tcheou was, we learn, 
verned by six ministers :—lst. The Prime 
inister, or Minister of Heaven, charged with 

the general administration and the superin- 
tendence of everything; 2. The Great Di- 
rector of Multitudes, charged with military 
levies, imperial sporting expeditions, the dis- 
tribution of the population, the collection of 
taxes, the superintendence of agricultural 
labour, and so on; 3. The Minister of Public 
Worship and Religious Ceremonies; 4. The 
Minister of War, or Great Commander of 
Horses; 5. The Minister of Criminal Justice, 
charged with the trial and punishment of 

nds and offenders; 6. The Minister of 
Public Works, charged with the superinten- 
dence of the different classes of artisans. 
Under the orders of these different great 

onaries was a vast multitude of em- 
ployés of all ranks, entrusted with all sorts of 


We may probably be tempted to devote 
some further space to a consideration of this 
work in detail, with a view of showing how 
pr 90 it would be M4 yay the means 
cai wee on outh in the ] e of 
China. Wi aes facile means of commu- 
nicating with the Chinese, much could doubt- 
less be effected towards the improvementofour 
political relations with this mysterious people. 





Coleridge ; with a Memoir 
A his Life. By his Brother, the Rev. 
erwent Coleridge. 2 vols. Moxon. 
[Second Notice.} 

Tue perusal of these poems has strengthened 
the regret which we expressed last week, 
that the author's life should have been given 
with needless detail. His good and endear- 
ing qualities, of which numerous records 
have been preserved in the biography, will 
no doubt go far to outweigh in the estimation 
of his readers his one great weakness ; still it 
would have been better to have passed over 
that weakness in silence, even although the 
same silence had been extended to poor 
Hartley’s virtues and thoroughly loveable 
nature. In the ms there is enough to 
tell of the sad conflict between flesh and 
spirit which all strong natures must wage, 
but which it was his lot to wage on what 
must to our imperfect knowledge appear 
somewhat unequal terms; and in these reve- 
lations all thoughtful readers would have 
found matter to give them pause,—to remind 
them of struggles in their own natures, and 
of that possible ‘ to be,’ which they may have 
cause humbly to thank God daily for having 
escaped. But as it is, the poet’s heart and 
noble intellect speak so honestly and so clearly 
in many of these personal poems, that the 
reader’s sympathy is sure to make him think 
kindly and gently, and to place in the silent 
rearward of his memory the frailties of a gifted 
though erring brother. pe pepe gece Boyce, 
whose works have secured a safe oblivion in 
that Mausoleum of the Muses, ‘ The British 
Poets,’ and whom, in some vigorous lines, 

Hartley Coleridge instances as— 
A sad example of the poet’s lot, 
His faults remember’d and his verse forgot, 
his own fate will be precisely the reverse : 
the faults will be forgotten, while the poet’s 
enius and his large and vigorous heart and 
intellect will be alone remembered. 

It appears that the present volumes do not 
contain all the poems left by Hartley Cole- 
ridge; and we have uneasy misgivings whether 
the rather conventional taste of his brother 
may not have withheld some that are more 
worthy of a permanent record than many— 
especially those of a purely family interest— 
to which a place has been assigned. The task 
of F agen pon selection, however, is always 
difficult, and not to be rashly bw gt and if 
anything of value have been withhe d, Mr. Der- 
went Coleridge has certainly avoided the more 
frequent fault of publishing what should never 
have seen the light—a fault, against which 
Churchill directed those vigorous lines, which 
all editors of collective editions should keep 
continually before them : 

“ Let none of those, whom, bless’d with parts above 
My feeble genius, still I dare to love, 
Doing more mischief than a thousand foes, 
Posthumous nonsense to the world expose, 
And call it mine; for mine, though never known, 
Or which, if mine, I living blush’d to own.” 

Suppression is a hard virtue for a poet to 
attain; but if he have attained it, patience 
cannot endure that a blundering editor shall 
again rake all the chaff in among the win- 
nowed grain. 

There is much inequality among these 
poems. Many of them are in their first rough 
state, and a large proportion bear the marks 
of the hasty and spontaneous production which 
was the poet's habit. But in all there is the 
presence of power, and the variety of subject 
— oe oma ge eigen of the man, will 

ring them within the scope of a wide range 
of tastes. . 


Poems, by Hart 








Hartley possessed a fine hand an 
the sonnet ;—but it was the sonnet of Shai 
speare, rather than that of Dante. Milto, ~ 

ordsworth. He rarely, if eVer, rises rs . 
concentration or majesty of the | os 


atter, . 
fluent sweetness, the heart-warmed wha be 


the subtle suggestions of Shaks 
often recalled by the best of the humeroys 
sonnets which adorn these volumes, and which 
seem to have dropped easily — sometimes 
indeed, too easily—from the poet's pen, The, 
are, as a whole, the most valnable of he 
poems, and form a treasury which will be often 
and again recurred to by the lovers of this 
beautiful and difficult form of verse. Ip ow 


selections from these and the other poems 


we shall choose not what are in themselre 
the best, but such as are best adapted for the 
less leisurely perusal which is given to sue) 
things away from the volumes themselres 
In the following sonnet, both in structure 
rhythm, and turn of thought, the influence o? 
the Shakspearian sonnet seems to us to be 
agreeably present:— 


“ Too true it is, my time of power was spent 
In idly watering weeds of casual growth,— 
That wasted energy to desperate sloth 
Declined, and fond self-seeking discontent, 
That the huge debt for all that nature lent 
1 sought to cancel,—and was nothing loth 
To deem myself an outlaw, sever'd both 
From duty and from hope,—yea, blindly sent 
Without an errand, where I would to stray ;— 
Too true it is, that knowing now my state, 

I weakly mourn the sin I ought to hate, 
Nor love the law I yet would fain obey ; 
But true it is, above all law and fate 
Is Faith abiding the appointed day.” 


In a different style, what perfect pieces of 
word-painting are the following, which, while 
they bring the landscape before the ere, 
imbue the mind with the sentiment which no 
landscape is without :— 


NOVEMBER. 

“The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows ; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glass'¢, 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows; 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged scant array, a 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 


NIGHT. 
“ The crackling embers on the hearth are dead; 
The indoor note of industry is still; _ 
The latch is fast; upon the window sill 
The small birds wait not for their daily bread; 
The voiceless flowers—how quietly they shed 
Their nightly odours ; and the household rill 
Murmurs continuous dulcet sounds that fill 
The vacant expectation, and the dread ; 
Of listening night. And haply now she sleeps ; 
For all the garrulous noises of the air 
Are hush’d in peace ; the soft dew silent weeps 
Like hopeless lovers for a maid so fair— 
Oh! that I were the happy dream that creeps 
To her soft heart to find my image there: 
Here are two others, direct from the ber. 
and which will sink deep into the hears “ 
many a reader :— 

“ Pains I have known that cannot be again, 
And pleasures too that never can be more; 
For loss of pleasure I was never sore, 

But worse, far worse it is to feel no pain. 
The throes and agonies of a oe om ny 
Its very depth of want at inm ; 
Prove that tt does believe, and would adore, 
And doth with ill for ever strive and strain. 
I not lament for happy childish years. aay 
For loves departed that have had their day, ; 
Or hopes that faded when my head was grey 
For death hath left me last of my compeers; 
But for the pain I felt, the gushing tears 

I used to shed when I had gone astray. 


“ How shall a man, foredoom’d to lone estate, 
Untimely old, irreverently grey, | May. 
Much like a patch of dusky snow in , 
Dead sleeping in a ery all too late— 
How shall so poor a thing 
The blest completion of a patient ie gos 
Or how commend a younger maa 
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What ne'er to do hath been his fault or fate ? 
coset a fable, that I once did read, 
Of a bad angel, that was someway good, 

nd therefore on the brink of Heaven he stood, 
: each way, and no way could proceed ; 


" yn last he purged away his sin 








. By loving all the joy he saw within.” 

4 Those only can know who have made the | 
. attempt, how great 18 the mastery of our) 
i e which is required adequately to con- 

n rey the full significance of any one of the noble 

s sonnets by which Michael Angelo achieved a 

7 place among poets not unworthy of his other 

f vlories. Wordsworth has succeeded, and 

2 Southey made, if we mistake not, one or two 

i meritorious attempts, but neither have sur- 

r Hartley Coleridge in the following 

s. exquisite expression of that spiritual love, of 

" which Dante and Michael Angelo are still the 

e best exponents :— 

: FROM MICHAEL ANGELO. 

‘ “The might of one fair face sublimes my love; 

, For it hath wean’d my heart from low desires, 


Nor death I need, nor purgatorial fires. 

Thy beauty, antepast of joys above, 

e Instructs me in the bliss that saints approve ; 
For oh! how good, how beautiful must be 
The good that made so good a thing as thee, 
So fair an image of the heavenly dove. 

Forgive me if I cannot turn away 

From those sweet eyes that are my earthly heaven, 
For they are guiding stars benignly given 

To tempt my footsteps to the upward way ; 
And if [ dwell too fondly in thy sight, 

I live and love in God’s peculiar light.” 


That Hartley Coleridge’s conversation had 


from this biography, it is easy to conceive. 
Apart from the vast fertility and readiness of 
his resources in information and original 
thought, and the eloquence which he had 
always at command, there must have been in 
itatone of delicate chivalry, the subtle flattery 


womanhood was habitually associated in his 
mind. In no verses do we find the claims of 
wife,mother, sister, daughter, maiden, or bride, 
more earnestly recognised, or more delicately 
painted. The soul of the gentleman appears 
whenever woman is the theme. 
think of the loneliness of a heart that could 
80 truly prize the worth, and throbbed so 
warmly to the charms of womanhood. This 


loneliness often speaks in tones of deep pathos, 
as in the folloving— 
SONG, 
To a Welsh Air—“ Ar Hyd y Nos.” 
“Old Lam, yet not past feeling 
Maiden think not so; “4d 
Time, the thief, for ever stealing 
Moments as they go, 
Still the moment dear has left me, 
Moment that of self bereft me. 


Moment that did wound with healing, 
Cause and cure of woe. Z 


“Hope, and yet not ho it gav — 
i Oh, that lovely onile.-~ analeage 
Hope, alas! too brief to save me, 
Yet 'twas sweet the while ; 
Bright as joy, and sweet as pity 
Little like thyself, and pretty, 
Nought beside can now enslave me 
Nothing else beguile. 


Old I am and daily older, 
Not in days alo’ e, 
Yet methinks tha’ I am bolder 
¥ Since that grey I'm grown; 
one I had not dared address thee, 
» * May presume to bless thee, 


Hope is dead and fanci 
‘ 3 anci 
All but love is i — 


“ Smile again The look 
. tl 
Asks A wants not, tory —_— 
me, and all my praises 
Beha a 
en ve done with sighi 
In oe quiet churchyard lstne _ 
Oe, smile upon the daisies 
My grave that grow.” 


The following sketch is robably not unfa- 


Millar to ma. } 
be tog wid wey be ¥ aed readers, but it cannot 
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of deep reverence, with which the idea of | 





a peculiar fascination for women, as we learn | 





It is sad to | 


the fly-leaves and covers of his copy of 


| 





' 


| 


STANZAS, 


“She was a queen of noble nature's crowning, 
A smile of hers was like an act of grace ; 
She had no winsome looks, no pretty frowning, 
Like daily beauties of the vulgar race ; 
But, if she smiled, a light was on her face, 
A clear, cool kindliness, a lunar beam 
Of peaceful radiance, silvering o’er the stream 
Of human thought with unabiding glory ; 
Not quite a waking truth, not quite a dream, 
A visitation, bright and transitory. 


* But she is changed,—hath felt the touch of sorrow, 
No love hath she, no understanding friend ; 
Oh grief! when heaven is forced of earth to borrow 
What the poor niggard earth has not to lend ; 
But when the stalk is snapt, the rose must bend. 
The tallest flower that skyward rears its head, 
Grows from the common ground, and there must shed 
Its delicate petals. Cruel fate, too surely, 
That they should find so base a bridal bed, 
Who lived in virgin pride, so sweet and purely. 


* She had a brother, and a tender father, 
And she was lov'd, but not as others are, 
From whom we ask return of love—but rather 
As one might love a dream; a phantom fair 
Of something exquisitely strange and rare, 
Which all were glad to look on, men and maids, 
Yet no one claim’d—as oft, in dewy glades 
The peering primrose, like a sudden gladness, 
Gleams on the soul—yet unregarded fades— 
The joy is ours, but all its own the sadness. 
“*Tis vain to say her worst of grief is only 
The common lot, which all the world have known; 
To her ’tis more, because her heart is lonely, 
And yet she hath no strength to stand alone,— 
Once she had playmates, fancies of her own, 
And she did love them. They are pass’d away, 
As fairies vanish at the break of day— 
And like a spectre of an age departed, 
Or unsphered angel woefully astray, 
She glides along—the solitary-hearted.”’ 

Not the last charm of Hartley Coleridge's 
style is its transparency, and the pure sim- 
plicity of his diction. ‘* The painful fashion 
of ebscurity in verse,” which, as Macaulay 
says, ‘‘has come up of late years, and is 
marring and misleading a quantity of youthful 
talent,” finds no countenance in these poems. 
You can never be in doubt as to their mean- 
ing, or whether they have a meaning, which 
is more often the case in much of the verse of 
the day. They may therefore be studied by 
many of our younger poets, if only for their 
style, with signal advantage. Almost every 
variety of note is struck in them, and none 
with better effect than that of our heroic 
verse, which in a vigorous hand is always 
manly, and richand various in its music. On 


‘ Anderson’s British Poets,’ Hartley Coleridge 
wrote aseries of critical sketches in this verse, 
so admirable, as to make their brevity a source 


of regret. We extract two short specimens :— 
SPENSER. 
“ Sweet was the youth of virgin Poesy, 
That virgin sweetness which she gave to thee, 
My Spenser, bard of happy innocence! 
For thou didst, with a bridegroom's love intense, 
Caress the fair inventions of thy brain, 
Those babes of paradise, without the pain 
Of mortal birth, to fairest heritage, 
Born in the freshness of their perfect age. 
Thy Faery Knight had all the world in fee, 
For all the world was pad ig 0 to thee. 
Thine is no tale, once acted, then forgot; 
Thy creatures never were, and never will be not. 
Ah look not for them in the dark abyss 
Where all things have been, and where nothing is— 
The spectral past ;— nor on the troubled sea 
Where all strange fancies are about to be, 
The unabiding present. Seek them where 
For ever lives the good, the true, the fair, 
In the eternal silence of the heart. 
There Spenser found them ; thence his magic art 
These shades evoked in feature, form, and limb, 
Real as a human self, and bright as cherubim.” 


Chaucer, Shakspeare, Drayton, Daniel, and 


Dryden, are all admirably characterised. The | 
manner of Donne and his school is’ happily | 
hit off in the following lines of descriptive | 


criticism :— 
DONNE. 

“ Brief was the reign of pure poetic truth ; 
A race of thinkers next, with rhymes uncouth, 
And fancies fashion’d in laborious brains, 
Made verses heavy as o’erloaded wains, 
Love was their theme, but love that dwelt in stones, 
Or charm’d the stars in their concentred zones ; 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


| 


to the fact as best they can. 








Love that did first the nuptial bond conclude 
’Twixt immaterial form and matter rude ; 

Love that was riddled, sphered, transacted, spelt, 
Sublimed, projected, everything but felt ; 

Or if in age, in orders, or the cholic, 

They damn'd all loving as a heathen frolic; 
They changed their topic, but in style the same, 
Adored their Maker as they would their dame. 
Thus Donne, not first, but greatest of the line, 
Of stubborn thoughts a garland sought to twine ; 
To his fair maid brought cabalistic posies, 

And sang quaint ditties of metempsychosis ; 

T wists iron pokers into true love-knots, 

Coining hard words, not found in polyglots.” 


In the notes to the well-known poem on 
the Nautilus, we observe that the Pa has 
retained without comment the mistake of 
naturalists, from Aristotle to Cuvier, which 
recent observations have exploded, in regard 
to the alleged expansion by the Argonaut or 
Paper Nautilus in calm weather, of the mem- 
brane of its hinder tentacles, by way of sails, 
and the use of its remaining tentacles as oars. 
Strangely enough, these facts are asserted by 


| Hartley Coleridge as confirmed by the obser- 


vations of Madame Power, of Messina, whereas 
the observations of this lady established pre- 
cisely the reverse. Professor Owen, upon 
the strength of Madame Power's experiments 
among others, several years ago showed that 
‘the structure of the parts in question, is 
incompatible with the hypothesis of the use 
of the ve/a in navigating the frail boat of the 
Argonauta. It has been ascertained, indeed, 
by direct observation, that these ve/a, or rather 
velamenta, have not only a relation of co-exist- 
ence, but one of direct physiological import 
to the development of the shell, serving as 
the organs both of secreting and retaining 
this part.” Observations on the Argonaut. 
Keats has said, what seems, but is not true,— 


“Do not all charms fly 
At the bare touch of cold philosophy ?" 


and it may startle some readers to find that 
the pretty vision of the Nautilus “ with its 
light sail boldly spreading,” is only a fancy, 
and that this useful poetical ‘ property’ has 
been spoiled for ever by the naturalists. But 
there is no poetry where truth is not, and 
they must be content to reconcile themselves 
At all events, 
the mistake ought not to remainin any future 
edition of these volumes, of which we trust 
and doubt not there will be many. 

We observe with satisfaction that they are 
to be succeeded by a collective edition of the 
prose works—a book which will stand not un- 
worthily beside the honourable series of the 
collected works of the author's father, to 
which a daughter's genius has given addi- 
tional value. 








— 





Rovings in the Pacific, from 1837 to 1849; with 
a Glance at California. By a Merchant 
long resident at Tahiti. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Longmans. 

Tne Pacific is now the busiest scene of enter- 

prise and adventure. ‘The scamps of all 

nations are congregating there, as well as 
industrious and energetic men, impatient of 
the few slow and by no means sure roads to 


fortune that remain open to them in the old 


world. The sons of impoverished families 





seck pleasure among 4 coral islands, and 
profit in California. There is a gencral meet- 
ing of people who would be up and doing for 
themselves ; every man intent, not as in 
Europe, upon the reconstruction of govern- 
ments, but on the best way to serve his own 
interests and passions without owning the 
control of anybody. Easterns and westerns 
are jumbled re in picturesque con 
fusion ; hard-working Chinamen, with oblique 


eye-slits and shaved scalps; go-ahead Ameris 
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cans, with bushy brows and lank streaming 
hair; fiery Malays; sturdy Britons; plod- 
ding Germans ; meddling Frenchmen, and, as 
a sort of nd colour to the picture, the 
dark and lively Polynesians, who display a 
capacity for improvement and intellectual cul- 
ture that makes us t their fate in having 
fallen into the very bad company gathering 
about and among them, and introducing all 
the vices, with very few of the virtues, of 
civilization. 

The narrator of these ‘ Rovings’ appears 
from his own story to be a moderately suc- 
cessful adventurer, since, starting with an 
empty pocket, and no very definite views 
about the best way of filling it, we find him, 
before he gets to the end of his story, snugly 
settled in Tahiti, happily married, and appa- 
rently, at least among the natives, a personage 
of some consequence. Unflagging energy has 
brought him its reward in success. For those 
who would go and do likewise, his book will 
have its value. For ourselves, we cannot say 
that we have derived much pleasure from it. 


There is in the writing an offensive tone of | 


vulgar smartness, and a tendency to purpose- 
less yarn-spinning, neither pleasant nor in- 
structive. The Merchant might have re- 
counted his rovings in fewer words with 
better effect. His notes, however, are occa- 
sionally of interest, affording, as they do, 
much information respecting the state of 
society in the Pacific Islands, and the disputes 
and conflicts between the French and the 
people of Tahiti. 

The French have certainly contrived to 
introduce discontent and disorder unsparingly 
into the Society Islands. It is the same 
wherever they attempt to colonize. Their 
uncalled-for presence and intruded ‘ protec- 





tion’ are the signals for petty wars, for the 
spread of vice, and the arrest of civilization. 
ey are the most mischievous of settlers, for 


they will neither pursue a quiet and indus- 


trious course of life themselves nor allow their 
victims to do so. There was a fair 
of dawning civilization among the 
before the French intruded their baneful pre- 
sence, as obnoxious to the feelings of the 
natives as to their intellectual advancement | 
and progress in Christianity. Of this the | 
manner in which the offers of protection were | 
received in many places affords sufficient | 
proof. Even women showed unwonted energy | 
in meeting the affront, and among those island | 
queens were some with aniple spirit, if not | 
with power, to grapple with their persecutors. | 
Witness the Reactor and conduct of the | 
Queen of Huaheine :— | 


** Ariipae, like her deceased sister Maiera, is a_ 
woman of great energy and fearless temperament. | 
In former years, when conflicts were common | 
between opposite parties of natives, Maiera turned | 
the tide of battle, and saved the broken party, | 
whose cause she espoused, from a shameful defeat. | 
It had been routed and panic stricken ; the natives, 
regardless of the cries of their leaders, were flying | 
in wild confusion for their lives. Maiera, who was | 
on board a vessel in the harbour, seeing how affairs 
went, sprang into the sea with a musket in her 
hand, and, swimming ashore, intercepted the re- 
treating fugitives. She reproached them in the 
bitterest and most sarcastic terms, and called out 
that ‘the barren mountains should be the future 

of the land for those that fled, and their 


rospect | 
ahitans | 





should be grass and the roots of the feiis.’ 
Stung by her reproaches, they rallied and turned 
upon their 


a victorious pursuit. Only very recently, havin 
learnt that some of her chiefs had been tampe 
with, and were betraying symptoms of favouring 


rsuers with such spirit and fury, that | 
they speedily converted a disorderly retreat into | 


the French, Ariipae immediately quitted Raiatea | 
in a boat, seized them, and carried them back with | 
her as prisoners: had Pomare acted as promptly 
towards her rebel chiefs, probably many of her | 
difficulties would have been spared her. 

‘The protectorate flag was hoisted at Raiatea | 
in a singularly covert manner:—One morning, so 
early that no one was stirring, a boat from the | 
steamer then lying at anchor at Uturoa, quietly | 
landed a party on a little mole or jetty opposite | 
the missionary’s residence; and this party, hap- | 
pily for them, raised the flag without notice or | 
observation, and effected their retreat to the vessel | 
in the same unostentatious way. 
became first aware of the flying of this symbol of | 
protection, thus royally and graciously vouchsafed | 
to them, by hearing it saluted from the guns of the | 
steamer. 


They rushed out of their houses at the 
noise of the firing, and saw with rage and indigna- 
tion the cause of it, so treacherously introduced. 
Without a moment's hesitation, they tore it down 
and rent it into shreds; and one native, wrapping 
parts round his head and body, ran frantically 
about the beach, yelling shouts of scorn and defi- 
ance. Warned by this, I suppose, they refrained 
from attempting to land the flag at Borabora ; but 
it was formally hoisted and saluted on board the 
steamer as she lay in the harbour.” 


When Captain Bonnard, of the frigate 
Uranie, proceeded afterwards to levy black 
mail among the Society Islanders, he de- 


This heavy fine the spirited lady refuse 
pay, declaring that she had not got the 


money—a statement highly probable, seeing | 


that her subjects wear no pockets—and that 
she would not pay it even if she could. Two 
days were allowed her for consideration, but 
in vain; at their expiration her self-styled 
protectors, instigated by a traitorous chief, 
commenced their peculiar process of civiliz- 


ing; this time, however, with unexpected re- | 


sults :— 


‘* The limited period having passed without any 
concessions from Ariipae, al! the foreign residents 


_ who valued their safety were ordered on board the 


Uranie, and then her captain commenced an indis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The natives | 


{ 


| 


| volumes; the more interestin 


_on the South Seas, who are 
officers of well-disciplined 


. ——— 
aits of British 
trated in thee 
g since they arp 
of most writers 
2, woaaly either 
Ships le : 
os for discovery, or lend t E 
vellers. What dangerous subjects the an 
of merchantmen are to deal with when ther 
lose their senses through tippling overm xi 
is shown in the following anecdote. The 


There are some curious tr 
and foreign sailor-hood na 


of a kind to escape the notice 


: The 
skipper’s crew, all but two men, intoxicat: 
themselves when bivouacking in a critica 


and by no means safe position:— 


“‘ On refusing to allow one of them to take more 
spirits, he went away muttering, and moped ata 
distance by himself, and just as we had al] sup) 
into deep sleep, the blackguard took a keg , 


_ damaged ball cartridges and clapped it on the fre 


close to our feet. The explosion, flying embers 
and lurid glare which lasted half a minute, were 
awfully startling, as we could not conceive what 
had happened; one or two of the party went rll. 
ing down the bank heels over head in their hurry 
to escape from the unknown danger. I was yery 
wroth, but could scarcely repress my laughter 
when the great stupified bullock of a fellow pleaded 
in excuse ‘ that he couldn't sleep, and as I wouldn't 


| give him any more grog, and there was no one to 


| 


| 


} 


: oe little quiet fiz to himself.’ 
manded 600 dollars from Queen Arii ae. | ak : 


criminate fire on the deserted tenements, the more | 


valuable of them being the properties of foreigners. 


This preliminary step being taken, he landed his | 
men, who plundered the houses of the English and | 


American residents, and slaughtered their live 
stock ; and when remonstrated with by such of the 
owners as accompanied the boats to look after their 
property, they were rudely thrust aside, and admo- 
nished to hold their tongues. 
of the settlement, leaving the U’ranie to guard the 


the forces, joined the steamer, and went round to | 
The steamer could not | 


attack the encampment. 
approach near enough to render her guns effective ; 
and the landing was effected by boats. 


keep him company, he thought he'd just have, 
I don’t know how we 
escaped, but fortunately there was no one hurt, not 


to | even the ignorant originator of the alarm,” 


This thoughtlessness, so characteristic of 
sailors even when sober, is of good account 
in keeping up their spirits when placed in 
circumstances that seal overwhelm heavier 
hearts with despondency. At Christmas 
Island the author found remains of several 
wrecks, and the recent traces of successive 
encampments of shipwrecked seamen, who 
seem to have borne their misfortunes with 
wonderful pleasantry. 

‘‘The wreck of the Mozart was one comminglel 
mass. The tents erected by her people were in 
good preservation, and bore evidence of subse 
quent occupation by the crew of the Maria Helens 
Provisions and water had been saved in abundance, 
and about six tons of water still remained in good 
condition; but the oil and bone, &c., was over 
whelmed in one inextricable mass of wreck, sand, 
and coral fragments: and the beach for miles was 


_ strewed with empty casks, broken spars, and other 


| 


| 


The French | 


had been beguiled by Fatau, who led them to | 
suppose that more than half the natives at Maeva | 


were ready to create a diversion in his favour ; and 
whilst the troops, expecting their arrival and co- 


| 


operation, were blindly feeling their way through | 


the bush, the natives burst furiously upon them, 


| killing and wounding a great many, the survivors 


having to seek their security in flight. Old Ariipae, 
musket in hand, and with half a dozen cartouch 
boxes belted round her slender waist, was there to 


encourage her people ; and of a verity, Captain | 


Bonnard's attempt transmitted no additional lustre 
to the rays of glory surrounding the French throne. 

** It is said that the governor, in his vexation at 
the repulse and slaughter sustained, thought at one 
time of sending the steamer back with reinforce- 
ments; but it reaching his ears that her departure 
was to be the signal for a concentrated attack upon 
Papeeti, he altered his tactics, retained the steamer 
with him, and caused Borabora to be evacuated ; 


| the war schooner bringing up to Tahiti all those 
| natives who had forfeited consideration at the 
_ hands of their countrymen,” 


fragments of the unfortunate craft. There is BO 


ve | water to be obtained upon the island, and it mus 
After the demolition 


have proved a most merciful dispensation to th 


. : ~ nah | Maria Helena’s people, that so much had bers 
harbour, Captain Bonnard, with the majority of 


saved from the Mozart, as, judging from apper 
ances, I do not think a drop of rain has fallen upe 
the island since the disastrous events took plat 
But sailors are proverbially a light-hearted rat, 
little given to reflection; and having no mm 
diate fear of perishing from hunger or » 
wrecked crew of the Maria Helena converted the: 
misfortunes into a scene of mirth. A painted sf 
announced the encampment to be Mozart Villags 
and nearly all the tents bore their respective sg 


There was the Mozart Hotel, the Hotel de Franc, 


} 
| 


_ France was inscribed, ‘ Billiards ;’ 


the Traveller’s Inn, &c.: and on the Hote ® 
and a notice = 


_ three languages— 





‘«* English spoken here. 
Un Frangais parle ici. 
Oune Espanol hable aqui. ad 
There were also other notices to the poe 
remember two: one was, ‘ Lost, stolen, oF etray 
a Bottle of Snuff. Whoever will give ! . 
of the same shall be ansomely rewarded. te 
at the Traveler's Inn.’ The other was a 
the figure of a whale-boat; and un or 
written, ‘ Wanted, Six Young Men to go Than , 
Island. Apply at the Traveller's Inn. a 


The notices of China, Manilla, Chili, § 
‘California in these volumes de notbat 
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—— 
new, and much that has been told over 
re) owe again. If the author's frequent 
ts respecting the inaccuracy of the 
hlished charts of the Pacific be correct, it 
eto be hoped that many more surveying 
, ‘tions will, sooner or later, be employed 
5 the exploration of the countless islands 
ad dangerous reefs that render navigation so 
jificult and unsafe in Polynesia. 








in a Maze. A Comedy in Five Acts. 
in By Dion Boucicault. Lacy. 
Mz. Bovercavit's London Assurance was an 
excellent acting play, but we never heard of 
any adventurer who succeeded in reading it to 
the end. Love ina Maze, as now performing 
at the Princess's Theatre, fills up three hours 
upon the stage even more a eeably than 
London Assurance, and will, besides, stand 
the test of a deliberate perusal. It is a great 
advance on all that Mr. Boucicault has pre- 
viously done. It has all his sparkle without 
the old froth, the vivacity without the scamp- 
ishness, and more truth as well as substance 
in the characters. Much skill is shown in 
the construction of the piece. We are not 
let into the secret of the plot too soon, and 
when a glimpse of it is caught, the unravel- 
ling is sufficiently intricate to keep the atten- 
tion not unpleasantly engaged to the close. 
True, the materials of the story are old 
enough; but this is no fault if these materials 
are only artistically handled, as we think they 
are in the present case. Life is full of repe- 
titions. It is the character of the actors and 
small shades of diversity in circumstance 
which give to the old the semblance and 
freshness of the new. Several of the incidents 
may be apocryphal, but where is the comedy 
of which this cannot be said? The somewhat 
improbable circumstance of the marriage, to 
oblige a good old uncle, of a young soldier to 
a lady with whom he has grown up from in- 
fancy, in that state of indifference, or rather 
unconsciousness of feeling, to which such 
te is apt to give rise, and the dis- 
covery, alter a good deal of coolness and aver- 
sion, that both parties are, in fact, very de- 
cidedly attached to each other, is no very 
novel groundwork certainly, and calls up 
phantoms of many familiar favourites. But 
in the theatre this, we confess, did not oppress 
us, and we were carried along with no small 
interest as to how matters were to end. The 
lady, who has alienated her playmate, now 
er husband perforce, by the affectations 
caught up in a town life, is, perhaps, the least 

“able character in the piece. She wants 
Snuineness and strength of heart for a 
foppisk and her imagined passion for a 
r- ne gp for the mere sake of his titles 
7 1, puts her on rather too low a level, 
morale, for the central figure of the 
yo But in comedy, considerable license 
Xt i ope has always been allowed ; and 
wih us redeems herself by the frankness 

“h which she owns her defects in a 

orginal scene betwe pes 


herself in th 

seit e Fourth Act, of which tl : 
se. is the conclusion :-— er athe 

“ Col, Buckethorne You are ah i 
a ypocrite. 
rt. Buckethorne, A hypocrite!” ‘Oh, , nr 
_ [She sits. 

u not? 


. ° id confess 
affected the ; ess at once to you, that I 
even that Spang the habits of the town ; but 
‘ol. B. T. : 
Are 


0 give place to w . 
7 Bot a hypocrite to yourself? pretences, 


en her husband and | 





Mrs. B. To myself! [ Disquietude. | 
this moment juggling with your own heart. Have | 
you not cunningly exposed your ‘love to ridicule:| 
and revilings? 
obloquy, and seemed to relish defamation? 

Mrs, B, And these are signs of love? 

[Greatly troubled. 

Col. B. Ay! as sincere within, as they are false 
without. An insolent hypocrisy: for, knowing 
love, you own it not; seeing it, you deny ; endanger- 
ing what most you prize, yet smiling at your own 
fears; casting the very life of your life with con- 
tempt away, and then standing terror-stricken at 
the mad impulse you could not control. A mask 
is on your heart, Lucy; tear it away, and own I 
have not defamed you, when I said you were a 
hypocrite. 

Mrs. B. No, Rupert, no—you did not wrong 


[ Buries her face in her hands.” 


This scene is given with admirable effect by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean, who indeed appear to 
peculiar advantage in this play throughout. 
The part of Mrs. Buckethorne is well fitted 
for the lady’s capabilities, being in no way 
ideal, and demanding no great physical 
power, while the blunt, somewhat awkward 
roughness, and thoroughly warm heart of the 
soldier, are rendered with excellent effect by 
Mr. Kean. 

Tony Nettletop, a shrewd-witted country 
gentleman, turned misogymist through an 
old slight of the fair Lady Fullalove, now a 
widow, repentant of her old disdain, is per- 
formed by Mr. Keeley with that truthfulness 
and breadth which mark his style. The 
buxom graces of Mrs. Winstanley, as the 
Widow, want a little refining to do justice to 
the author's sketch; but we have not lately 
seen upon the stage anything more genial 
than the following passage, where the lady 


me; I am a hypocrite—but I knew it not till now. | 





tries to captivate her now somewhat shrinking 
admirer by the old lure of becoming 
pupil :— 

‘* Lady A. Dear Latin, too. 
learn Latin. How does it begin! 

Tony. With the grammar. 

Lady A. For all the world like English! 

Tony. The substantives— 

Lady A. What are they ? 

Tony. You are a substantive. 

Lady A. Ah! how little we know what we are. 

Tony. Then the verbs—as—thus: Amo, I love. 

Lady A. How very delightful! 

Tony. Amas, thou lovest. 

Lady A. I shall learn that readily. See! Amo, 
you love. 

Tony. Oh! the devil,—no—no, I don't. 
I love; Amas, thou lovest. 

Lady A. Well, I said so, Amo, you love; Amas, 
so do I, 

Tony. No—I say, no. 
conjugate me presently.” 


The effect of the “ You are a substantive !” 
addressed to such pleasing amplitude of 
charms, is irresistible. 

The dialogue is throughout neat, close, and 
couched in pure vigorous English. As usual, 
the wittiest things are put into the mouths of 
the servants, rm they gain peculiar point in 
the treatment of Mrs. Keeley and Harley. 
Their story runs on all fours with that of 


I positively will 


A mo, 


[Aside.] I'faith, she will 








Tony and the fair Aurora, Mrs. Keeley as 
Faith Larkspur being also a widow, and 
Mopus (Harley) her whilom unsuccessful 
suitor. She, as widows will do, makes un- 
pleasantly frequent references to the departed 
Larkspur, which leads her husband (in per- 
spective) to put the following very pertinent 
point to her, in the best vein of the old 
comedy i= 


his | 


| 
| 


| 








‘* Mopus. And that is another subject we may 


Col. B. [narrowly.] Ay, look within: you are at | as well settle. 


Faith. What subject, sir? 
Mopus. I wish it clearly arranged, how often 


Have you not laid snares for | piteous reference is to be made to the defunct. 


Faith. Would you deny me the precious privi- 
lege of———monster! 

Mopus. I merely desire to know what I am about 
to marry,—a woman, or an epitaph?” 

No idea can be formed of the pungency of 
this and the other passages in which this 
sharp-witted and not over-scrupulous sou- 
brette figures, as they are clenched by the 
practised skill of Mrs. Keeley, without having 
seen her in the part. Reading her pointed 
sayings, the improbability of their coming 
from such a quarter is strongly felt, but in 
the theatre this is forgotten in arimiration of 
the actress's skill. As an average specimen 
of the dialogue, we extract the followin, scene 
between Sir Abel Buckethorne and Faith :-— 

‘* Sir Abel. Come, tell me, you have a kind and 
generous mistress’ ha! 

Faith. Kind,—always; generous,——so-so. 

Sir Abel. How? ha! 

Faith. I promised to speak the truth, sir, and 
the truth is but so-so. In the matter of cast 
dresses, stray jewels, and the like, I have, with 
care, done pretty well. 

Sir Abel. You can give her a good character for 
improvidence, I presume? 

Faith. Well, sir, she has not the ingenuity which 
some ladies display in their extravagance, but 1 
cannot accuse her of any act of economy prepense ; 
and, as she does me fair justice, I can't complain 
that she does no credit to herself 

Sir Abel. That's true; but still, you bear no 
grudge for this? 

Faith. No, sir; and, had she not filched my per- 
quisites-——— 

Sir Abel. Your perquisites? 

Faith. Since you ask me, sir, I will make bold 
to put to you.—Now, suppose you were a lady’ :- 
maid of quality; you have a mistress, in whose 
person you are responsible to society for the mis- 
takes of Nature; you can't imagine what a task it is 
with some ladies, keeping back impertinences, sir, 
restoring oversights, and inventing charms that 
Nature never thought of; no matter; you under- 
take it all—you succeed—you are irresistible. 

Sir Abel. Nay; she is irresistible. 

Faith. How so? She is but the army of which 
you are the commander. 

Sir Abel. Oh! your humble servant. 
see. 

Faith. Yes, sir. 
tives belong’ 

Sir Abel. To the general. 

Faith. Ah! very well, sir. Now, I'll ask you, 
how many lovers d'ye think my mistress has enter- 
tained on my behalf? 

Sir Abel. Lovers? You spoke of perquisites! 

Faith. Ai’n't they perquisites? ai'n't they little 
what-nots, that are worn out in a day, and turned 
over to the lady’s-maid, to make an honest penny 
of ‘em? Well, sir, in two years’ service, how 
many did my mistress entertain? One! sir; one! 
—one !” 


I did not 


Now, sir, to whom do the cap- 


p 


Lives of the Princesses of England. From 
the Norman Conquest. By Mary Anne 
Everett Green. Vol. III. Colburn. 

Ir has been proposed in this work to investi- 

gate, all the accounts left us of any or 

every daughter of an English king. Some 
popular productions of a similar biographical 
nature no doubt engendered this and others 
of the same kind; and the value of each 
depends on the interest of the subject and the 
ability with which it is treated. We do not 
know that we attach much importance to the 
fortunes or misfortunes of the Blanches, 

Eleonoras, Joannas, Marys, and Philipp 

of the middle ageswe mean, in his 
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chronology. On the contrary, it is one of the 
most striking features in this description of 
royal females, and one which not only in- 
fluenced their personal characters and fates, 
but bore great political fruits, that these 
princesses were used as tools of ambition from 
their babyhood to the mature girl-age of 
twelve or thirteen ; and after being betrothed 
through their reigning fathers or rulers) to 
f a dozen suitors of equally pronounced 
years, were married at last to the most con- 
venient man or boy who suited the views of 
their warlike progenitors, and the presumed 
advantage of the country in which they had 
the honour and felicity to be born princesses. 
Joanna, the second daughter of Edward the 
Second, after having been proposed to the 
Infant of Arragon, and had the apvaiion 
* popped’ by John of Valois, was really mar- 
ried to David Bruce, King of Scotland, when 
the ies were respectively—the bride seven 
years old, and the bridegroom five! The 
*no-nation’ town of Berwick-on-Tweed wit- 
nessed the gorgeous ceremonies on this splen- 
did occasion (A.D. 1328). In the next year the 
immortal Robert Bruce submitted to the lot 
of mortality, and David, aged six, and Joanna, 
aged eight, became King and Queen of broad 
Scotland. At nine and eleven years old the 
happy couple, as we all learn from history, 
fled to France; had a gloomy, beautiful 
chateau (Gaillard) assigned to them for their 
residence ; and there they must have passed 
their honeymoon, as they were not restored 
to Scotland till the king was eighteen and the 
queen twenty years old. The result was, 
conjugal infidelities on his part, and miseries 
to both. 


Before going into any of the curious and 
characteristic details which the volume con- 
tains, we may generally remark, that the 
extreme juvenility of these royal ladies, at the 
time they were dispatched from the courts of 





their parents and consigned to their foreign | 


spouses, prevented their having attained any 
definite 
responsible duties they were sent forth to 
fulfil. They were simply childish human beings. 
to be moulded by future circumstances; and 
thus it happened that very few of them came 
to act great parts in the business of the world. 
Their lives merged into the histories of their 
husbands; and we cannot often trace their 
separate influence on public affairs. The 
volume before us embraces a memorable period 
in the annals of England, from the reign of 
Edward the First to that of Edward the 
Fourth. Elizabeth, the eighth daughter of 
Edward the First, was united to John, the 
young Earl of Holland, in the Priory Church 
of Ipswich, on the 8th of January, 1297. The 
bridegroom's father had been murdered in the 
ec ing A t; and it is probable that 
ing Edward had some intimation of the con- 
spiracy to dethrone him and elevate his son 
to the earldom, though, in the first instance, 
it does not appear that assassination was de- 
signed. “The nobles of Holland wrote im- 
mediately to the king, begging that their true 
lord, the son and heir of the deceased earl, 
ht be sent over without delay, and with a 
ufficient force, lest his enemies should seize 
him by the way.” Negotiations ensued; and 
“the departure of Earl John took place within 
a week or two after his marriage, from the 
port of Harwich.” 

Previous to this, however, we have two or 
three particulars worthy of quotation, as illus- 
trating the feelings of the parties, and the 
doings of the times. At the wedding— 


inions or conceptions of the new and | - 


tte 





‘As usual, money was placed upon the missal 
with the spousal ring, and when the bridal cortége 
left the church, large sums were squandered among 
the crowds who were gathered together to gratify 
their curiosity by a sight of the royal bride. The 
king kept open house in honour of the day, and 
all the friars of Ipswich, friars preachers, friars 
minors, and Carmelites, were feasted at his expense. 
The revels of the court were characterized by the 
tumultuous mirthfulness of the age. Minstrels, 
trumpeters, harpers, fiddlers, guitar players, ta- 
bourers and fools, played their parts, some of whom 
were usually in the king’s service, others were 
hired from different English nobles. The bridal 
bed of the princess was valued at twenty marks, 
and it was redeemed by the king from Lord Peter 
of Champvent, to whom it belonged as his fee. 
The expenses of the wedding were cheerfully con- 
tributed by the inhabitants of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
who were gratified by the presence of the court for 
so long a period in their district.” 


Elizabeth, fifteen years old, having re- 
mained with her father, whilst Holland was 
being prepared for her reception, the follow- 
ing extracts will be perused as curiously 
descriptive of the manners of that period :— 

‘‘The king gave the earl several parting presents 
of plate and riding equipments, amongst which 
was a new saddle, studded with pearls and em- 
broidered with the royal arms of England, the 
harness and reins being of silk. Prince Edward 
also presented him with a golden cup. He sailed 
in the splendid vessel which had been prepared for 
him and Elizabeth, attended by all the Dutch 
nobles in several other vessels, Dutch and English ; 


| arrived in safety at his own dominions, and landed 


in Zealand. He immediately dispatched a mes- 
senger to bear to his countess the tidings of his 
prosperous voyage. Elizabeth, with her brother 
the prince, had been spending some time at Wind- 
sor, while King Edward went ona pilgrimage to 
Walsingham: but she was at Langley, with her 
father, when the messenger from Holland arrived 
on the 18th of February. The king gave him ten 
shillings for his good tidings, and Elizabeth pre- 
sented him with fifty more. This, however, was 
not a voluntary offering on her part, but given in 
obedience to the command of her father. Several 
ircumstances connected with the conduct of John 
and Elizabeth, about the time of their marriage, 
argue that no great warmth of attachment sub- 
sisted between therm; but they were both very 
; princess had but just completed her 
fifteenth year, and her spouse was only a year older 
than herself. 

‘King Edward had purposed to go to the con. 
tinent in the month of May, but he was unex- 
pectedly detained in England; and, consequently, 
Elizabeth remained with him. During the inter- 
vening months we find her at Langley, Fulham, 
Lambeth, Westminster, London, Canterbury, and 
Winchester, At several of these places she gave 
offerings at the different religious shrines, and pre- 
sented alms to the poor. In June, after having 
staid a short time at Fulham, nineteen sailors were 
hired for two days to row her from thence to 
Lambeth. While at Langley, in July, she received 
a fareweii visit from her sister Mary. About the 
beginning of August, preparations were commenced 
for the departure of the king and the princess. On 
the 2nd of that month, her plate and jewels were 
formally delivered up by John De Drokeneford, the 
keeper of the king’s wardrobe, to Lord John of 
Weston, her attorney. The inventory of these pre- 
cious goods is very long. All the plate above re- 
corded is minutely specified; also a silver cross, 
bearing the image of Christ, for her chapel; the 
zone of pearls, about which she had previously 
suffered a disappointment; a purse wrought with 
the arms of England in pearls; four rings; and 
sixteen clasps. A new chariot was bought for 
Elizabeth, price 22/. 10s. 8d. and horses, twenty- 
six in number, some for the chariot, some for the 
saddle, others for the baggage-carts, and others to 
carry her chapel furniture, pantry-linen, plate, 

i utenalle, candles, benches for her hall, 


young: the 





: pee 
water vessels, &c. The total value was 1507 10 
Amidst these costly articles it is amyern... 
with entries of sums paid for brass ha ae 
posnets, a hatchet to cleave bones. . grid a 
planing iron, a mortar, and other items 96 dg 
homely furniture purchased for her. —_ 

‘* The royal party set sail on Frida 
August, and, that day, masses wer 
and one hundred and forty poor peop 
cure for them a safe and favourable | 
king had with him a fleet of 500 vesse 
1800 knights and innumerable foot-soldiers whom 
he carried over to prosecute his continental con, 
tests. ” ° . 

“‘ Their voyage seems to have been tedious Ther 
landed at Helvoet Sluys on or before the 28¢h 4 
August; were at Hardenburgh on the 29th: reba 
went to Bruges, where we find them on the 4th of 
September. Here they were warned that spam 
awaited them from the French party; they thor. 
fore decamped quickly and cautiously, and passed 
through Antwerp, Malines, Louvaine, and Brussels 
till on the 9th of the same month they reached the 
city of Ghent, where the king took up his quarters 
for some months, Elizabeth still remaining with 
him. She devoted herself with more than her 
wonted assiduity to religious exercises. She a. 
sembled the friars, preachers of Ghent, on the $i) 
of September, to celebrate masses, in her presence 
for the soul of her mother, Queen Eleanora: on th: 
22nd of October she offered 7s. at a convent o¢ 
nuns, situated a little distance from the city: and 
on the Ist of November gave 6s. 8d. at masses 
celebrated in her own private chapel. * * + 

‘While the king and his daughter were at 
Ghent, an entry occurs of sums paid to Willian 
Melton for apples, pears, nuts, dates, &c., for their 
use. Fruit was sometimes employed medicinally, 
as appears from another entry of payments w 
Richard de Monte, an apothecary of London, for 
pomegranates, promegranate wine, electuaries, and 
other medicines for the King Edward and bis 
daughter Elizabeth.” 


Earl John turned out to be a feeble prince. 
He died at Haarlem in 1299, and it was 
surmised that his uncle, the Earl of Hainault, 
had him taken off by poison; but be that # 
it may, the English princess had no tie to bind 
her to Holland, and after spending some 
months in vainly endeavouring to secure her 
dower, she returned to her father. 


‘‘On the 10th of November, the anniversary of 
the death of her late husband, Elizabeth had 
masses performed for his soul at the church of the 
Friars Preachers at Carlisle. Both she and th 
queen were present on the occasion, and afterwarts 
all the friars preachers of the city were fed by the 
countess. From Carlisle Elizabeth went, in th 
middle of November, to Kirkleatham ; thence st 
afterwards to Hereford, and finally rejoined the 
queen at Northampton, to spend the Christmas. 

‘‘ Elizabeth, whose wardrobe had not been 
plenished since her arrival in England, had a robe 
of blue cloth and a ‘decent cape ’ lined with min 
ver, and trimmed with forty-four silver gis 
buttons, made for the festival, and such was 
anxiety to have it in time, that she ordered her 
tailor amd furrier to work day and night upoa®, 
and therefore an additional expense was wi" 
for the candles used during their operations” 
sent a messenger to London to bring a pat 
coffers containing her jewels and other treasures, 
and her tailor Henry was dispatched t 
suitable purchases for the rest of her apparel. 

*** A merry Christmas’ was not a mere se 
mental phrase among our monarchs of the 
time. Mirth and minstrelsy rang th aie 
ancient halls, and joyous pastimes of all vA 
tions—some of them, it may be, uncouth t 
modern taste—were indulged in with frolic freedes: 
On Christmas day and the day following, 

; % @ nstrels ¥* 
was the feast of St. Stephen, many ™! family 
assembled to perform before the royal wo 
amongst others two giants from Germanys det 
probably added feats of bodily stre 
musical accomplishments,” 


musing 
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In November, 1802, she celebrated her 
d nuptials, at Westminster, with the 
secon . » 
seotrful Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
ereford and Essex ; and we have nothing 
more to record of her, but that she died in 
1316 at Quenden, in Essex, after giving birth 
to her tenth child, and was buried with her 
infant in the resting- lace of the proud line 
of the De Bohuns in V alden Abbey. 

The next memoirs are those of Eleanora, 
the ninth daughter of Edward I., who died 
when she was only five years old ; and another 
Fleanora, the eldest daughter of Edward II., 
who married a gallant and celebrated knight, 
though of much inferior rank, Raynald 1 a 
Farl of Gueldres and Zutphen. The account 
of them is interesting, but presents nothing 
for especial quotation. Her sister, Joanna, 
the second daughter, was aimee as we have 
noticed, in her infancy, to David, the son of 
‘the Bruce :’ and her biography is succeeded 
by that of Isabella, the eldest daughter of 
Edward III., born in June, 1332, in whose 
babyhood we have the following episode :— 

“The infant princess was ushered into the world 
with all the dignity due to her rank. She had two 
cradles; her great cradle, for state occasions, was 
lined with taffeta, profusely gilded, and decorated 
with the arms of England and Hainault, and fur- 
nished, in spite of the summer warmth, with a 
coverlet composed of 670 skins. A tailor, John 
Bromley by name, was appointed for her particular 
service, before she was quite a month old; and, 
thanks to his skill, when the little lady made her 
public appearance, at the ‘relevailles’ or ‘ uprising’ 
of the queen, as it was called in those days, she was 
attired in a rich robe of Lucca silk, with four rows 
of ‘garnitures,’ and edged with costly furs. The 
queen, as was then customary, received the com- 
pliments of the court, reclining upon a state-bed, 
the coverlet of which, made expressly for the occa- 
sion, was of green velvet, seven and a half ells long 
and eight wide, embroidered all over with the 
device of a merman and a mermaid, bearing the 
shields of England and Hainault. She wore a robe 
of red and purple velvet embroidered with pearls. 
Her ladies of the bed-chamber all appeared in new 
attire, purchased for the occasion; and the whole 
of the queen’s household, from the treasurer and 
chancellor down to the lowest kitchen servant, 
were similarly provided for, with a liberality that 
evinced the determination of the king that every 
= who surrounded his infant daughter should 
share in the joy her birth afforded to himself,” 


Bag 1340, the little princess accompanied 
er warlike sire to Flanders, and was pre- 
am at the famous sea-fight at Helvoet 
Sluys, before the commencement of which 
dward selected three hundred brave men- 
— and five hundred archers, who were 
— appointed to guard her and the 
; se At atournament, she fell in love with 
bp. Gascon nobleman, Bernard Ezi, 
= _ and heir of the Lord of Albret, and 
ot on her royal father to sanction their 
of ut the match was suddenly broken 

0 te caprice of the lady, and— 
; © disappointment sank deeply into the heart 
a ens amoured Bernard. Weary of the world, 
eal is hopes had been thus blighted, he 
within a -_ from it, and immured himself 
eyes walls of a cloister. He became a corde- 
nk, relinquishing to his younger brother, 


Amand Am “<r ‘ c 
the house a, hereditary rights as heir of 


king ae abrupt close of this negotiation, the 


from any farth i 
I . y ‘arther attempts to dispose 
, “ peer we although she was his only to 
ao g ~~ + ey oe een reconciled 
of a maiden princess,—a phe- 
fort ey hn. unusual in those dente the ca 
rt to derive from the society of his 

in his j g years,” 





She became a very costly and extravagant 
dependant, pawning her jewels, and suffering 
every sort of humiliating embarrassments, till 
the royal treasury relieved her wants, and 
repaid her loans and arrears of servants’ 
wages. 

When King John of France was brought 
ang 74 from the battle of Poictiers to Eng- 
and (1347),— 

‘‘His entrance into London, seated on his tall 
white charger, attended by the prince on a small 
palfrey by his side, and escorted with all imagin- 
able pomp, forms one of the most picturesque scenes 
in the chivalrous drama of the fourteenth century. 
The goldsmiths of London placed twelve most 
beautiful young girls in cages, curiously fastened 
up, In some conspicuous part of the route, whose 
office it was to scatter flowers, composed of silver 
and gold filagree work, over the heads of those who 
rode by, in which they were greatly applauded by 
the king and the Black Prince.” 

But the destiny of the Lady Isabella was 
decided by this event, for one of the hostages 
for the ransom of King John, in 1363, was 
Ingelram, Lord of Coucy, whose proud family 
motto was— 

“ Je ne suis roi, ne duc, prince, ne comte aussie, 
Je suis le sire de Coucy,” 
and who inherited lands in the north of Eng- 
land, all which manors Edward restored to 
him. He succeeded to the affections once 


bestowed on the Lord of Albret, and was more | 


fortunate ; for, at the age of twenty-six (27th 
July, 1365), he was married, with magnificent 
ceremonies, to the Princess Royal at Windsor 
Castle. She passed the rest of her existence 
between France and England, was finally 
separated from her husband by political as 
well as accidental causes, did not disdain to 
associate with the noted Alice Perrers (her 
father’s mistress), and died in 1379. 

Other daughters of Edward III. are com- 
memorated, viz., Joanna, Blanche, Mary, and 
Margaret. Among the most original of the me- 
moirs is that of Philippa, second daughter of 
Henry IV., and queen of Eric of Denmark; 
but we have not space for further extracts. 
The ‘ Lives of the Princesses of England’ is a 
work of considerable interest, and reflects 
much honour on the researches and ability of 
the author. 








The Siege of Damascus. A Historical Ko- 

mance. By James Nisbet. 3 vols. Chapman. 
From the ability displayed in this work, from 
the earnestness Thich prevails in many parts, 
and from the evidences which are to be found 
in its pages of a mind determined to break 
through conventional trammels in = of 
an improved system, we are satisfied that the 
author will himself, within a few years, regret 
that it was ever written. He is now passing 
through that age of doubt and dissatisfaction 
which most thinking men experience, with 
more or less severity, at least once in their 


lives; and under the honest conviction that | ot 
terms to the degrading spirit of this pseudo- 


he has been doing a good deed, he has per- 
petrated a very bad book. Under the disguise 
of a story, the author aims an attack at all 


Y 


the received systems of religion; his object | ‘ e 
we to be to render, if possible, all creeds | is the nature of the rabble beast. 
ali 


idiculous, and, like all such writers, he | 
of eaesing | baseness of blackguards, the deceit of slaves, 


talks in set phrase and assumed eloquence of 
the religion of Nature. 
This is not the place to discuss the Der me 
which Mr. Nisbet deals with in his ‘ Historical 
Romance. These are exceedingly varied, 
assing in quick transition from Islamism to 
Fg rom Papistry to Puseyism, and 


from Haynau and the draymen, to 


| 





ligious toleration. 





Russell and the Durham letter. But still we 
must not allow our author to imagine that 
this is a weak invention of ours to escape the 
difficulties of an answer. 

The preface insists upon the unrestricted 
right of private judgment and universal re- 
These are set phrases 
which are bandied from mouth to mouth as 
the watchwords of a great movement, yet 
the very men who employ them with the most 


earnestness seek to control the judgment of 


those around them; and their toleration, too, 
frequently extends no further than to modifi- 


cations of their own religious views. Our 


/author is himself a striking example of this, 
| and he ridicules or treats with scorn all those 











points of religion and politics, howsoever dear 
they may be to entire masses of mankind, 
Which he in his undoubted wisdom does not 
feel disposed to believe. The last paragraph 
of the preface is worthy of quotation, as 
the finale of an introduction to a historical 
romance :— 

‘It was not by fine words, and arguing ‘ by 
halves,’ that Luther—that prince of resolute pole- 
mies '—saved us from the thraldom of Popish 
priests. If men wish to free themselves from 
priests of other classes, and legitimately extend the 
principles of the first reformers--which will be the 
second or new Reformation—they must not scruple 
to act like Luther.” 

This is high sounding, and would appear 
to indicate a work full of fine morality at 
least, but it is not often, except in some of the 
worst novels of the French school, that we 
have met with so much that is objectionable 
even on this ground. Looseness of thought 
and licentious images are crowded within the 
pages of this romance. His male characters 
from first to last are gross voluptuaries or 
savage murderers, and his females are without 
a womanly virtue, many of them being de- 
graded deeply by vice; and we have thrown 
down the book with abhorrence several times, 
annoyed that any man could imagine a woman 
so deeply dyed in iniquity as Heraclea is 
represented to be. If the Reformation, which 
the author advocates, is indicated in the utter 
abandonment of every restraining influence— 
if every teacher—priest, as Mr. Nisbet would 
call him with a sneer—is to be set at nought 
—and if the Religion of Nature which is to 
vrevail, is to be a subjugation of all that is 
intellectual and exalting by sensual passion, 
we pray— 

* Come death rather than this should be.” 

Of such a book as this we cannot, to adopt 
the author’s own phrase, speak “ by halves.” 
Desiring most earnestly to witness a constant 
improvement in the human race—hoping to 
aid in the advancement of intelligence—to 
see man freed from the shackles which have 


been fastened upon him after his eyes have 


been blinded by ignorance and superstition, 
and to find Goodness and Peace reigning 
over the world, we object in the strongest 


reforming romancer. 
He talks of toleration, and he gives us 
examples of it in such phrases as these—“ = 
ra e 
majesty of the people truly! Rather, the 
the villany of devils.” ‘ But we may con- 
sider, that if so many thousand priests starved, 
their old flocks would be better served at a 
much less cost.” ‘‘ Mesmerism and the super- 
stitious luxurious devotion of an ignorant or 
an ultra-civilized age are closely akin— 


rd John | women, boys, and idiote, and some sout- 
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men, nearly as imbecile as the last, are the 
prime subjects of both.” “ Protestants of 
every class are equally fanatical and odious 
with Papists.” ‘Give modern missionaries 
the power, and they would repeat the tragic 
tale,” that is, of “trampling on and butcher- 
ing the defenceless.” We have quoted these 

assages from the author's own remarks, 
in defence of our expressed opinion. 

The mystery which surrounds the begin- 
ning and the ending of life—the perfection of 
design manifested in every part of creation— 
the moe which distinguishes all the grand 
movements in nature, foals the mind contem- 

lating them to a belief in a mysterious 
ower beyond its comprehension ; and feeling 
the excess of ignorance,—since we cannot 
explain the cause by which two molecules 
of matter are held together,—by which it is 
oppressed, it is but too happy to rest upon 
the delightful support offere y the words of 
inspiration. There have been but few think- 
ing men, who, if they have begun by making— 

* Altars of the mountain and the ocean, 

And all that springs from the great Whole,” 
but have ended, feeling the frailty of human 
intelligence, in clinging to revealed religion, 

as to a “ staff and a stay” in the wilderness. 

Objecting as strongly as our author can to 
the angry war of sects, we still feel that these 
are but the overboilings of weak human 
nature—the scum to be thrown off; and we 
know that, beneath this, there exists a balm 
for mortal suffering —a tranquillizing and heal- 
ing draught for those diseases which spring 
from the conditions of humanity. 

We have taken up this book and weighed 
its bearings carefully. There is much in it 
that might be praised, as showing literary 
capability, but it is employed to the very 
mistaken end of unsettling the minds of men, 
and of rendering them as inconsistent with 


themselves as is our author; therefore, we | 


have urged our condemnation fairly, but 
firmly ; and we trust our literature is not to 


be contaminated with tales which, like this, | 


leave a most unhealthy and a painful feeling, 
from the total want of any of that ‘sweet 
humanity,’ which is as pleasing to the most 
F ben | of our race, as the tie breath 
of morning to the throbbing temples of the 
fever-stricken voluptuary. 


————£=_—L EEE 


Sir Reginald Mohun, Bart. By George John 
Cayley. Cantos 2and3. Pickering. 
Tar first canto of Sir Reginald Mohun pre- 
pared us for a continuation, and we antici- 
pated a sequel no less pleasing than that 
which is now before us. There is somewhat 
of the Byronic spirit in the composition, and, 
happily, of its better parts, the playful and 
descriptive, without the drawbacks of the 
seductive and misanthropical. There is a 
leaning towards pun rather than towards 


in the want of that force with which Mr. | 
Cayley's prototype struck out his creations of 


the pathetic or terrible. In other respects 
Mr. Cayley participates in the comparison we 
— esgic 

© gay an ant com announced 
at the close of & first po el expected, 
arrive in due course, and are separately in- 
troduced to the reader in a characteristic style 
of portraiture. They come from three neigh- 
pry im mansions; and the first bevy consists 
of Sir John Calverley, the county member, his 
lady, three daughters,andason. The elders 
are thus drawn ;— 














“Sir John and Lady Calverley ; a pair : 

Call’d worldly by the world ; a term implying 
That they thought more of living than of dying, 
And watch’d their opportunities with care. 

He was no squeamish patriot, self-denying, 

But one who asked and got his proper share 

Of patronage. His politics were hearty, 

That is, he always voted with his Party. 

“ With much good sense and humour—gifts both rare 
In statesmen—he combined a hardish view 
Of men, as some good-humoured persons do 
When long experience with its wear and tear 
Has worn the brazen world’s gilt semblance through ; 
Leaving that base but useful metal bare. 

He held mankind to self entirely votive— 
That dreary theory of the lowest motive. 

“ His wife was the most perfect model mother, 
Sharp-witted, eyed, and eared ; and she had taught 
Her daughters to do all that daughters ought, 
Heaping accomplishments thick enough to smother. 
They sang, played on all instruments, they thought 
In French, and talked Italian to each other; 

‘They read all German plays and German novels, 
And knew how Schiller soars and Goethe grovels.” 


A noble countess of ancient race, with three 
fair scions, form the next party ; and we copy 
a lively picture of the youngest (Lady Eve 
Fitz-Pharamond) as another fair example of 
the author’s skill:— 


** She had a lovely little fairy figure, 
Which at fifteen is greatly more commodious 
Than taller growth (for growing girls are odious, 
Poor things, when pulpy bulk exceeds their vigour) ; 
Her merry voice and laughter were melodious ; 
Her heart remained still set on the hair trigger 
Of smiles, and tears, and wilful spirits wild, 
So that she still was looked on as a child. 

‘* She was in fact the prettiest little creature 
With laughing eyes of deepest violet, 
And glossy clustering locks of curly jet— 
With brilliancy of tint, and truth of feature. 
Her mother’s sister's, everybody’s pet, 
She learnt so fast they were afraid to teach her, 
And had such tact and readiness of wit, 
Her playful sallies seldom were unfit. 


The third contribution consisted of Colonel 


Culverin’s heir :— 

“I almost had forgot in these digressions 

To mention my half-dozenth heroine, 

Mary, sole heir of Colonel Culverin 

A widower whose landed large possessions 
Bordered on Nornyth. She was dark and thin; 
A certain charm, less feature’s than expression’s, 
Caused her, though scarcely pretty, to be nice, 
And for an heiress tempting at the price. 

“Her charms and wealth combined were quite a catch, 
And younger brothers rose when she came out; 
r~ ery rise at flies designed for trout, 

nd, 


jerked from hooks which they too cashly snatch, 


With bleeding gills all gasping float about. 

She had refused (besides one splendid match) 

Some bankrupt Baronets and Irish Earls, 

Whose luckless names were like a string of pears. 
* eo * , + * 


** And if she had refused a hapless dozen, 
*T was simply that they did not suit her taste. 
Who would not likewise do if likewise placed ? 
With troublesome admirers round you buzzing, 
Would you, my sweet Miss Mercy, choose in haste, 
When only one could be the happy chosen ; 
Dismissal to eleven being fatal, 


Would you not say, ‘ Good Sirs, be pleased to wait all ” 


The six heroines, for there are no fewer, 
are mated by an equal number of the other 
sex, Mohun, St. Oun, Vivian, Wilton, Tan- 
earville, and young Cloviscourt; and their 
various amusements and other affairs, great 
eneral 
The action consists of little inci- 
dent, and is indebted to the discursive fancy 
of the writer for its chief embellishments. 


. t | There are, however, a ball and 
satire; and another difference may be noticed | y ; 


and small, furnish matter for the 
narrative. 


for honours ;—and a stag-hunt wit 


Pharamond. 


The author having perpetrated a pun, de- 


livers himself of the following apology :— 


“ The culprit in this instance was St. Oun. 
Punsters are petty larceners of wit— 
Slr gatherers of deaf husks and nutshells split 
(Whose kernels other men long since have chewn) 
Beneath bare boughs unseasonable strewn. 
A en a pun with humorous thought in it: 
Wit is a quaint illustrative relation 

Between the terms of an equirocation, 





ic-nic, in a 
/romantic rural scene, enriched with the tra- 
ditions of ancient Danish superstition ;—a 
retrospective account of a university contest 

h a fatal 
issue, terminating in the death of Sir Regi- 
nald’s beloved Lady Agnes, the eldest Fitz- 





— 
“Yet puns are harmless when they dislocate 
No grave discourse ; for then they help to sc 
And variegate such desultory matter — 
As falls to conversation’s usual fate. 
Talk may be heavy though of no great wej b 
And then a yeasty pun will lift the batter.” 
Even good jokes succeed but now and then 
Unless they come from celebrated men.” ” 


_If we have chosen principally from 
lighter tones of the piece, it is because y ve 
not think the author so successful in Le whe 
serious moods. The deathbed of Lady pom 
for instance, though touched with some ir 
lent strokes of feeling, is far too odie te 
effect ; and hangs as heavy on the edge of 
gauzy fabric as undertakers’ trimming, The 
description of the legendary spot, where 
are the ancient statue and oracle of am 
and where the pic-nic is held, is of a some. 
what higher flight in poetry, more moderate 
in proportion, more congenial to the theme 
and unmarred by length, where the lugubrioys 
ought to aim at brevity. . 

We conclude our notice of this trifle by , 
neat illustration of the difference between dra] 
and written love-making:— 


“From bosoms full of love there is a tone 
That sanctions spoken folly. The disguise 
Of writing veils the sense, but strips the word; 
Making all love in letters seem absurd.” 


Most love-letters appear ridiculous to dis. 
interested readers. What is all warmth jp 
the tropical atmosphere of the lover's lips js 
desperately unimpressive in the polar region 
of note-paper. To the disparagement of 
literature, it must be confessed, that a genuine 
heartfelt enthusiastic spoken courtship is 
worth all the written sentiment of an Abelard 
or an Eloise. 








SUMMARY. 
Poems and Songs. By Robert Gilfillan. Fourth 
Edition. Sutherland and Knox. 

IN a recent obituary notice we made passing refer- 
ence to the writings of Robert Gilfillan. Since his 
death a collected edition of all his poems has 
appeared, with a memoir of the author, and 
appendix of his latest pieces, some of them never 
before published. He was born at Dunfermline in 
Fife, in 1798, but during the greater part of his lif 
resided at Leith, at first employed in manual 
labour, afterwards in mercantile and official situa- 
tions. Although early smit with the love of lyne 
song, it was only as an occasional pastime that be 
wrote poetry. Encouraged by the applause « 
friends, and especially by the favourable notice of 
the Ettrick Shepherd, Christopher North, and the 
other wits of ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ he pub 
lished in 1831 a collection of songs, many of which 
had become popular in Scotland. In 1837 be ws 
appointed Grand Bard to the Freemasons in Sev 
land, an office which was originally created fr, 
and filled by, Robert Burns. In private life 
was much esteemed as a kindly and sociable ma. 
and at a public entertainment given near the clow 
of his life, proof was afforded of the high place be 
occupied in the estimation of his countrymen. "* 
think, however, that his popularity as a poet ® 
chiefly local, and we doubt if even in his owe 
country it will be lasting. He has neither = fre 
nor feeling displayed in some of the songs pr 
and Tannahill, and never comes within sight of 
power and pathos of Burns. Some pretty rar 
tions of scenery, and quiet pictures of homely 8 
occur in the volume, but the pieces rarely rise r, 
any marked degree of merit. ‘‘ The happy v? - 
Youth,” the exile’s song, ‘Oh, why war he 
Hame,” and ‘‘The Days o’ Langsyne, are 

° e each bea ty. In hos 
pieces, and have much plaintive u yginalt 
humorous compositions there is more the Tai 
but less skill displayed. ‘‘ Peter M‘Craw, nd ie 
Gatherer,” is the cleverest of this style, a 
amusing and vigorously written jet d eer 
may add that Robert was not related nearet 
remote Scotch cousinship to (eorgé — 
Dundee, whose ‘ Bards of the Bible’ was 
in last number, 
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The Mahogany Tree: 


wleting and cutting it in the Regions of its 
Growth, in the West Indies and Central America. 
Liverpool. Rocheliff and Son. 
Tus volume contains much interesting information 
specting the growth, distribution, and products 
of the Swietenia Mahagoni, or Mahogany tree of 
Honduras and Cuba, one of the most beautiful 
woods made known to us through the discovery of 
America. Its usefulness was appreciated very 
early, and did not escape the penetration of Cortes, 
who selected it for ship-building, for which purpose 
*t was also employed by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
afterwards by Dampier. The object of this treatise 
is to demonstrate the great value of mahogany 
timber for ordinary purposes of building, for the 
wood-work of railways and other carriages, and for 
the construction of vessels, so that a wood, formerly 
esteemed an article of luxury, may come into com- 
mon use. The writer successfully proves his point, 
and backs his opinion by important documents. 
Mahogany is now admitted free of duty, so that its 
valuable qualities only require to be generally 
known in order that it may be generally em- 
ployed. 
The Iliad of Homer, literally translated, with Ex- 
planatory Notes. By T. A. Buckley. Bohn. 


A coop translation of Homer must be made by a 
poet, and one of no ordinary kind. The best that 
has appeared in the English language is Chapman’s, 
but even that is a failure; while Pope’s and Cow- 
per's give no idea of the great original. The most 
successful translation in a modern language is un- 
questionably the German one by Voss. Mr. Buck- 
ley’s version is in prose, and, as far as we have 
examined it with the original, appears to be exe- 
cuted with accuracy and care. But a prose trans- 
lation of the great minstrel of the heroic lays of 

(ireece must of necessity be a poor and vapid 

affair. 

Elements of Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. 
By the Rev. Robert Bland. The Twentieth 
Edition, corrected and improved. By the Rev. G. 
C. Rowden, Simpkin and Co. 


Tats work is too well known to require any com- 
mendation from us. We need only say, that the 


7 ers 
aiterations introduced by Dr. Rowden appear to us 
decided improvements. 


A Treatise on the Production of Early Swarms of 
Bees by Artificial Means. By Edward Seuda- 
more, M.D. Second Edition. 


EveryBopy who has experienced the pleasures of a 
country life, has at some period or other been a 
pyre - ~ most beautiful, most enchanting, 
pee, pd mating rural sight to all lovers of 
aitias a of bees.” We prefer using the 
dana Oe : our author, since, whilst they truly 
hos dio Speer i eememanet in question, they 
an ie send ak i their author, who here gives 
ing. Itie the c ty years’ experience in bee-keep- 
ta te oo all oo that the 
rhyme tells us that e place in May. The old 


“ A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
But a swarm of bees in July 
The reas ss not worth s fly.” 
of the te of his depends on the natural history 
tent April is the great month for breeding ; 
stock of fod young bees have been born, the old 
hesentived tae te wd exhausted, and the time 
one of which 4: Ser eopenent of the young queens, 
the old hiv “ ossaen to become the monarch of 
monarchy in . thereby annually renewing the 
warm, theref © person of a virgin queen. A May 
hs men mare not only leaves the old hive in 
iod, for bas ale condition, and at the fittest 
sy but Ug again filled with inhabitants and 
become well itself also much more likely to 
established, besides giving the old 


uve a he 

third eae chance of throwing off second and 
state of the hies sd oe correctly describes the 
proves unfavourabl this period when the weather 


¢—‘* How frequently it happens 


ite Botanical Characters, | 
Qualities, and Uses, with practical suggestions for | 





that we have a north-east wind during the whole | 
month of May, and sometimes as late as the first | 
half of June, with slight frosts or cold rains. | 
What is the consequence ’?—multitudes of the | 
young bees have been hatched—thousands have | 
gone forth daily, and being chilled with cold, have 
never reached their hive again. Young queens 
have been brought to the birth in the hive, but the 
inclemency of the weather preventing the bees 
going forth [7. e., swarming] the queen-mother has 
gained time to wreak her hostility on her aspiring | 
rivals, and successively to destroy them; whereby 
she has been enabled to retain sole possession of | 
her throne.” 

Various plans have been proposed to remedy this 
state of affairs, to which our author has added 
another, which is extremely simple, and at least as 
likely as any other yet proposed to be successful, 
His plan is to form artificial swarms; in other 
words, to separate the community into two por- 
tions, giving the queen to those which are removed 
from the old hive. For the manner in which Dr. 
Scudamore proposes to perform this operation we 
must, however, refer the reader to his little book. 
Although it is not new, both Reaumur and Gedde 
being acquainted with it, the former having even 
given a plate representing the whole process, which 
is technically called driving, it is yet worthy of 
being more generally adopted by apiarians for the 
production of swarms. The plan here recommended 
is far better than being confined, as it more com- 
monly is, to the removal of the honey. 


Lectures on the Characters of our Lord's Apostles, 
and especially their Conduct at the time of his 
Apprehension and Trial. By a Country Pastor. 
J. W. Parker. 

THESE lectures, the author tells us in the preface, 

were first composed for the use of the parishioners 

of Halesworth. The people of few country parishes 
hear statements of so much variety and originality 
from the village pulpit, and we doubt whether 

John Nokes and Mary Stokes are able to follow 

their learned teacher. But we trust that in his 

ordinary ministrations greater simplicity of speech 
is used than in those lectures which are intended 
for subsequent publication. The volume before us 
will be prized by an educated reader, as containing 
much acute criticism and sound reasoning on the 
subjects of which it treats. The practical remarks 
are also sensible and pointed. With many of the 
author's opinions on disputed points we agree, but 
in other places we are more pleased with the inge- 
nuity than convinced by the strength of his argu- 
ments. Of several passages of Scripture the usual 
rendering and meaning are rightly combated, but 
his success in these instances leads him to start 
groundless or frivolous objections to other received 
opinions. He seems also to delight in paradoxes, 
if only for the display of skill in the defence of 
them. In the lecture on Judas Iscariot this is 
most observable. In some of his remarks he follows 
previous writers, as when he quotes ‘ Whitby’s 

Annotations’ in support of the idea that the 

traitor believed no harm would come by his act, 

of which opinion, Theophylact says, were many of 
the Fathers. But by our author the calculating 
policy of Judas is carried out to greater length. 

His theory is, that the object of Judas was to 

hasten matters concerning the Messiah to a crisis, 

and by bringing his Master into collision with the 
ruling powers, to force him into circumstances in 
which he would put forth the power he knew he 
possessed. He was only acting out the idea of the 
temporal kingship which all the other Apostles 
equally held. An example of acute criticism we 
have at p. 42, in the remarks on John xviii. 15, 
that ‘‘ Peter followed Jesus, and so did another 
disciple.” This is generally understood to be John, 
but the definite article of the original is omitted, 
and “the other” is referred by our author to Judas, 
who is immediately before mentioned, and who 
was likely “to be known to the high priest,” 
having just been engaged in negotiation with him. 

Erasmus, Bengel, Grotius, Michaelis, and a host of 

commentators and critics, have discussed this verse 

without hinting at the explanations given by the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, March 12. 

Our literary world has been oceupied during the 
last month by a dispute as to the right of posses- 
sion in an autograph letter of Montaigne, the 
author of the famous, shrewd, and quaint ‘ Essais :’ 

but I purposely refrained from noticing it until 
the decision of the civil tribunal, to which it was 
intrusted, should be given. M. Feuillet de 
Conches, one of the high functionaries of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has one of the most 
valuable collections of rare manuscripts and auto- 
graphs in all France ; and one of the most cherished 
documents in his collection was a letter written by 
old Michael Montaigne to M. du Puy, a councillor 
of the Parliament of Paris, soliciting his good 
offices on behalf of a certain prisoner. This letter 
was given to M. Feuillet, thirty years ago, by M. 
Lemontey, a member of the Académie, as a reward 
for the valuable services rendered by him in seeking 
out and arranging documents illustrative of the 
ancient history of France. M. Feuillet never made 
any secret of the possession, and even had the 
letter framed and placed ostensibly in his drawing- 
room. In 1837, some noise was made about 
wholesale depredations committed in the manu. 
script department of the Bibliothéque Royale ; and 
M. Feuillet de Conches, as he states, took his dear 
Montaigne to the Bibliothéque, and asked if they 
had any claim on it, but was told (so he declares), 
after several days’ investigation, that they had none 
at all. Things remained in this state until the 
beginning of 1850, when M. Achille Jubinal pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing an account of a dis- 
covery which he had made in the manuscript de- 

artment of another letter of Montaigne. In this 
pamphlet, M. Jubinal dwelt at some length on the 
monstrous robberies of manuscripts and autographs 
committed of late years in the public libraries, (his 
curious statements were fully noticed in the Paris 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ence of the Literary Gazette at the time); | a check which politeness would have secured and 


togra ; be 
hat th h known | prevented. But, op the other hand, it must 
oo beth eaeenmion Wt M. Peuillet de Conches | admitted that they are excusable for being ill- 


had been stolen from the Bibliothéque Royale. 


tempered and impatient, for the scandalous and 


On this M. Feuillet wrote to the Director of | almost incredible pillagings which have taken place 


the Bibliothéque, to say, 


any positive palpable proof that the ——— 
e 


ive it up. The eorenitd 
i in catalogue 
sie of Lise Pat | letters, between 200 and 300 I believe, written by 
that the name had been blotted by a thick coating | Cardinal Richelieu to his mistresses—all remark- 
| ably curious, and some of historical interest. 
| has likewise an enormous quantity of correspond- 
a leaf had evidently been | ence by the principal actors in the first Revolution, 


in question had ever been the property of t 
Bibliothéque he would 
replied by saying: Ist. 
there ca a «le to a letter of Montaigne, 


of ink, through which, nevertheless, it could be 
read; 2nd. That in the page of the book to which 
this catalogue referred, 
torn out, and that such leaf was undoubtedly the 
letter of Montaigne ; 3rd. That ig a work, called the 
‘Galerie Francaise,’ published in 1821, and con- 
taining the fac simile of rare manuscripts, was the 
fac simile of this identical letter of Montaigne, 
‘with a note at the foot saying that it was in the 
collection of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Accor- 
dingly the Director, in, it must be confessed, not 
very polite terms, considering the offer of restora- 
tion which M. Feuillet had voluntarily made, re- 
quested that the autograph might be given up. 
Circumstances prevented M, Feuillet from replying 
immediately to this letter, and in a few days after 
he received another, stating that if the autograph 
were not at once restored, legal proceedings would 
be taken. Greatly irritated at fies menaced in 
this way, after what had taken place, and con- 
vinced that the authorities of the Bibliothéque 
could not make out their claim, M. Feuillet de 
Conches declared that he would not give up the 
autograph, and that they might go tolaw. An 
action was accordingly commenced, the Biblio- 


800f. damages. The civil tribunal was occupied 
four days in hearing elaborate arguments pro and 
con ; but it will suffice to say that the counsel for 
the Bibliothéque enlarged on the three points just 
mentioned, and pretty broadly insinuated that 
other depredations among the manuscripts might 
be brought home to the defendant; whilst that 
gentleman's advocate maintained, amidst much 
abuse of the authorities of the National Library- 
Ist. That the name in the catalogue beneath the 
blot of ink was not Montaigne but Montagu, and 
that the blot had the appearance of having been 
placed only a few months ago, instead of thirty 
back, as it must have been had M. Feuillet 
n the author of it ; 2nd. That at the place in the 
collection from which it was alleged the letter had 
been torn, a number of other letters of equal value 
had disappeared, and yet the names of the writers 
had not been blotted in the catalogue, so that there 
was no reason for blotting Montaigne’s name, and it 
was probable no letter of his was among them; and 
8rd. That the mention in the ‘Galerie Francaise’ 
was worth nothing at all, as the compiler of that 
work was a person of no intelligence or authority. 
He also dwelt on the fact that the autograph bore not 
the slightest trace of ever having been bound or 
stitched; but to this it was answered, that M. 
Feuillet de Conches was such an able hand at 
doctoring old manuscripts, that he could easily 
make traces of either disappear; indeed, the 
Bibliothéque counsellor vowed that he could dis- 
tinctly see, in the edge of the letter, the hole which 
had been made by the needle: to which the other 
learned gentleman solemnly asseverated, that there 
was no hole at all. Eventually the tribunal gave 
judgment to the effect,—that from the manner in 
which M. Feuillet de Conches had acted, there was 
no reason to suspect his good faith—that the state- 
ment in the ‘Galerie Francaise’ could not be ad. 
mitted as a legal proof—and that what was asserted 
respecting the catalogue and the book did not 
amount to sufficient proof in the eye of the law: 
it Prem m dismissed the demand of the Biblio- 


ue Nationale. 
cere impression is, that the authoriti 
of the National Library have in this matter ested, 
to say the least, with singular awkwardness. By 
Insolence and overbearing, or something like 
thereto, they have lost an advantage and sustained 


; ld produce | of late years, 
that if he could p ' country, have caused the public to accuse them 





a demanding either the letter or in its place | 





in the different public libraries of this 
and 
their fellows of great neglect of duty. _ 

Talking of M. Feuillet de Conches, it may be 
mentioned that he has in his collection a mass of 


He 


together with letters of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, written during their captivity, and 
(such indefatigable letter-writers were they) almost 
up to the moment oftheir death. M. de Conches 
is, moreover, an enthusiastic admirer of La Fon- 
taine, the Lonhomme and fabulist : and he has spent 
a vast sum in having printed one copy only, and for 
himself alone, of an edition of his works, illustrated 
in the most gorgeous style by the first artists of the 
day, accompanied by notes and prefaces of the 
most eminent writers, and forming a very miracle 
of expensive and recherché typography and binding. 

There has just been published, under the title, 
‘M. Libri et les généreux Anglais,’ a small pam- 
phlet, containing, from Galignani’s Messenger, an 
account of that person’s condemnation, by the 
Court of Assize of Paris, to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, for having committed 
most seandalous robberies of rare books and MSS. 
in different public libraries—a letter from him to 
The Times of June 28th thereupon—and finally, some 
observations of the Literary Gazette, of the 7th Sep- 
tember, on his thefts. These extracts are pub- 
lished in English, and are accompanied with trans- 
lations into French. The object of the reprint 
does not very clearly appear; but it is probably to 
place on permanent record, in English as well as 
in French, the infamy of the unfortunate man. 
Without re-opening this painful affair, it may be 
noticed, that in his letter to The Times, M. Libri 
declared that he would prove “ the utter ground- 
lessness of the charges brought against him ;” yet 
upwards of eight months have passed away, and 
the promised refutation has not appeared. 

All the world knows that pictures of the great 
masters of the Italian and Flemish schools are 
manufactured as easily as calico: but it is not, I 
believe, so widely known that the reproduction of 
rare old books, or rare editions of popular works, is 


also carried on pretty extensively, though with as 


little éelat as possible. Within the last eighteen 
months, for example, nearly all the quaint old 
editions of Greek and Latin works of the Elzevirs 


and Etiennes, those princes of continental typo- 


graphy, have been reproduced with marvellous 


skill: in quality and fashion of paper, type, ink, 
binding, there was not the slightest perceptible 
difference, whilst chemical operations gave each 


volume the exact appearance of the age required. 


The passion which book-collectors in this part 
of the world display for Elzevirs and Etiennes, 
caused a ready market to be found, at high prices, 
for these fraudulent reprints; and collectors in 


England would do well to be on their guard against 
them, if they would avoid imposition. 

A tolerably audacious attempt has been made, 
by two dramatic authors, to reverse the judgment 
of history. Ina five act play now performing at the 
Théatre Francais, they represent the infamous 
Messalina as a very virtuous wife, by the ingenious 
contrivance of giving a certain courtezan such a 
striking personal resemblance to her, that it was 
impossible to distinguish between the two — 
and making the courtezan wallow in all the 
licentiousness, and commit all the atrocities, of the 
real Messalina. If this design were to succeed, 
there would be no saying where it would stop ;— 
probably not until all existing opinions on historical 
personages would have undergone a complete boule- 
rersement. But, fortunately, the Parisians show 
an unmistakable determination not to tolerate this 
sort of thing: they will not hear of the rehabilita- 





| new basso, and Madame Fiorentini are 


| of Fiorentini. 





tion of Madame Messalina, 
soundly the scandalous doing 
Nevertheless, the play is not without lite 

merit. It is called Valeria—the heroine's oh? 
name being considered too strong to Reet — 
play-bill. Mademoiselle Rachel plays thet 
characters of Messalina and the eourheien re 
great power; but in the latter she js too rooms 


LL , 
and they hiss mou. 
8 of her substitute 











—————_. 
VARIETIES. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—Mdlle. Caro 

accompanied by M. and Madame 

London on Thursday. 


line Duprez, 
rm. : Duprez, reached 
Calzolari, Signor Blanchi. " 
already a: 
their posts. The season will be inaugurated — ; 
Lucia di Lammermoor, in which Malle. Duprez wil 
make her debat. Auber’s Grand Opera of Gustare 
is in active preparation, and will afford especial jp. 
terest from the union of Madlle. Duprez’ perform. 
ance of the ‘Page,’ with the ‘Madame A nkerstrom' 
All the resources of the Theatre yj) 
be combined in its production. <A general rehearsal 
has already taken place of the new ballet, @ iy 
Watteau, in which Amalie Ferraris wil] appear, 
The effect of the groupings, and the quaint pic- 
turesqueness of the costumes of Louis XV., wer 
greeted with considerable applause by the ‘fayoiited 
few’ who were present. Carlotta Grisi is expected 
in a few days from St. Petersburgh. The opening 
night is fixed for Saturday, the 23rd instant. . 

Azael, the Prodigal, continues to attract crowded 
audiences to Drury-Lane Theatre. The first act 
presents an admirable picture of eastern manners, 
in the interior of a patriarchal tent, with a distant 
view of the desert, and the sun setting behind the 
pyramids. The costumes and procession of camels 
are very characteristic. Azae/ is tempted away by 
the splendour of the Egyptians, but is soon dis 


_gusted with the idolatry and revelry of the priests. 


The scene in the temple of Memphis is grand in the 
extreme, and an excellent effect is produced, we 
believe by the aid of the Bude light, to represent 
the breaking in of day-light upon the sleeping and 
exhausted revellers. In the concluding act the 
prodigal returns to the home of his father. The 
religious processions of the Egyptians, with the 
Ibis and hieroglyphical devices of the country, 
are well conceived. ‘The music is not, of course, 
intended to convey any adequate notion of Auber's 
opera; nor are the incidents of the same objection: 
able character. 

The Philharmonic Society.—The first concert of 
the season was given on Monday, and was fully 
attended. For many years the rehearsals have 
been almost as public as the concerts, In conse 
quence of the members and associates of the society 
having the right to be present, and the directors 
having the privilege of giving a number of admis 
sions to their friends. During the recess, the pro 
priety of these public rehearsals has been discussed, 
and it has been determined they shall be abolished 
for the future. Players were not particularly 
pleased at being stopped to be told of their inacct- 
racies before a full audience; they might be dis 
posed to be annoyed by such a public correction oy 
Mr. Costa, and he no doubt would be induced t 
look over some of their imperfections. , 

The Royal Society of British Musicians.—A ye 
113th anniversary of this excellent society, este 
blished in 1738 for the relief of aged and poor Pm 
fessors, and widows and orphans of eg 
on Friday the 7th, the Earl of Carlisle pres 
and the accounts showed a sum of 26761. incom 
from property, subscriptions, and donations, # 
an expenditure of 2622/. 

Owen's College, Mancheste’, Tigious dit 
poses of education, without regard to re 4 
tinction, out of a bequest made by Mr. John > 
to the amount of nearly 100,000/., was F Jivered 
Thursday. Introductory lectures were + Greeet 
on the languages and literature of ancieD 
and Rome, by Professor Greenwood, 
matics and physics, by Professor eye 
Frankland is appointed to the chair © s sistent 
and Mr. Williamson to that of natu 
anatomy, and physiology. 


founded for the par 
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Te of Peat.—We observe that the Board of | 
tade have notified to the Irish Peat Company | 


hat a Royal charter will be granted, provided the 
resentations which have been rigidly investigated 
we the Board prove practically true. There are 
shout 3.000,000 acres of peat-bog in Ireland paying 
pothing to proprietors. rhe patentees propose, as 
fr as we remember, to obtain, amongst other pro- 


ducta, a kind of naphtha, an alkali, a disinfecting 


agent and manure. They will commence operations 
forthwith on the banks of the Royal Canal, about 
forty miles from Dublin, and the result is looked 
to with the greatest interest. 

M. Jacobi.—On the 19th February last, at Ber- 
lig, died M. Jacobi. 
well known to the scientific world by his electro- 
chemical researches, and particularly by his attempts 
to apply electricity as a motive power. 


upwards of 20,0002. 

“Mr. Isaac Lea.—The New York Literary World 
announces the retirement from business of the head 
of the eminent publishing firm, Lea and Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Lea is well known to Euro- 


pean naturalists as a pains-taking conchologist. His | 


‘Observations on the genus Unio,’ and other 
memoirs, published with coloured figures, in the 
‘Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety,’ furnish the best account we have of the shells 
of the great rivers of North America, and we trust 
Mr. Lea will avail himself of his private leisure to 
work out the comparatively neglected fluviatile 
conchology of the eastern world. We know that 
he has been already furnished with much of the 
necessary material, and that our collectors are 


ready at any moment to respond freely to his | 


request for the loan of specimens. 

M. Michelet.—The well-known professor of his- 
tory in the College de France has incurred a vote 
of censure from his brother professors by an almost 
unanimous assent, on account of his lectures to the 
students, which have long been considered injurious, 
bath morally and politically, the class-room having 
become more like a socialist club. The vote has 
been transmitted to the minister, and it is reported 
Mr. M. has resigned his post. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 


Twesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.—Civil 


Ragineers, 8 p.m. —Pathological, 8 p.m. 
einesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical, 8 
P.m.—Ethnological, & p.m. , tas 


Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 


Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Mr. W. Brockedon | 


on a er . ‘ ; 
: oe Peeps ries peculiar to Caoutchouc, and their 
“ppiications. )—Philological, & p.m. 


Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m.—Royal Botanic, 3} p.m. 





EDWARD J. MILLIKEN, 


POREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
5, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 














[HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 


t ; » 
duity at mde Aa HH. the Viceroy of Ezypt, is EXHIBITED 
Visitors deslrons ¢ re om the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o'Clock. 
mended to go earie, te the animal in the water are recom- 
early. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d. 


Vi NI 
Offers, 24. Lincoln's Inn Fields 
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NG COMPANY OF WAL ES. 
ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary. 
. London. 


LIFE 





ASSURANCE 


| the Gentleman’s Magazin , from the 


This Russian philosopher is | 


On this | 
subject the Emperor of Russia allowed him to spend | 











al ge oh 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Prospectuses with Proc toee NCR, Eaq., FTA. 
¢ mar be oe Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
— who tained from FE. F. LEEKS, Secreranry. 
SCONOY a ame + 
ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 


The Ri i . 

main, HENRY pet ERANKLAND LEWIS, Bart., M-P., 

imag) SY FREDERIC STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy 

ADVANTAGES — 
TUAL SYSTEYW 

: re TetOLE of the 


@ 


The LOWEST rates 


of Premium on the 


PROFITS divided among the Assured every 


Tee 
J S° Sam of for ow 
Which produced = ares Added to Policies at the last Division, 

rage Bonus of £624 per Cent. on the Pre- 


Plt 
The Assur 

Avtax, aace Pund exceeds £1,000.000. Income, £180,000 per 
oehs erates on each Pol 


For particulars apply t icies as are purchasable by the Society. 


) 


©. Ne _ ALEXANDRE ‘DON 
© Bridge Street Blackfrien, MACDONALD, Secretary. 
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MIscELLaNrovs Liprary or tHe rare Rev Tuomas Ewrank, 


dale Reer R OF ! ron, County or Duruam 
\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fin« Arts, will SELL by AUC TION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Wednesda . March 
19, and following day, at 1 precisely, the MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of the late Rov. Thomas Ewbank ; comprising a set of 
. commencement to 1842: the 
Pamphleteer, in 29 yols. ; Holland, Heroologia Anglica, Strutt 
( Biographical Dictionary of Engravers, 2 vols. : Voyages and 
rravels, by Captain Stevens; Surtces, History of the County of 
Durham, 3 vols ; Heinsius, W otterbuch, 4 vols. ; Ihre (J.), Gios- 
sarium ; La Croix, Traite du Caleul Differentiel et du Calcul 
Integral, 3 vols. ; Schilteri (J.C Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teu 
tonicarum, 8 vols.; Voyages and Travels: Greek and Latin 
Classics ; Works of the best German Authors, &c. To be viewed 
two days prior, and Catalogues had 





THE IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE LInRARy anv COLLECTION OF Mant 


— , SCRIPTS oF rHE Lares Mak. AnpRews, 
MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
“ WILKINSON, auctioneers of literary property and works 
illustrative of the tine arts, Will SELL, at their House, 3, Welling 
ton-street, Strand, on Monday, March 24, and five following days. 
at 1 precisely. the very lmportant, choice, and valuable LIBRARY 
of the late Mr. Andrews, of Bristol; comprising, among other 
works of character and repute, Biblia Sacra Pols glotta, elidit 
Waltonus et Castelli Ts xicon, 8 vols., and other ve rsions of the 
Holy Scriptures; Atkyns, Gloucestershire, very fine copy of the first 
edition; Ayton (R Vovage round Great Hritain, 8 , an 
original copy; Ashmole (E.), Order of the Garter, large paper, 
Coningsby (Earl of), Collections concerning the Manor of Marden. 
of extreme rarity ; Dives and Pauper, by Pynson, 1493, very rare; 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, first edition; Dugd ile, Anti 
quities of Warwickshire, first edition ; Hutchinson (W.), History 
of Durham, large paper, and very scaree, three vols. in five: Gale 
R.), Registrum Honoris de Richmond, Roger Gale's own ¢ opy, on 
large paper; Hamilton W.), Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
Antiquities and Campi Phlegrwi; Works of Thomas Pennant, 20 
vols. in 26; O'Conor, Bibliothee» Stowe nsis; Melancthonis Opera 
Omnia, 4 vols., tine copy ; Montfancon, PAntiquité Expliqué, avec 
Supplement et les Montmens de la Monarchie, on large paper; a 
volunic of fine sketches by Mortimer; Nash, History of Worcester 
shire ; Sandford (F.), Genealogical History of the Kings and Qucens 
of England, a fine copy, of th fine pictorial sceneries, 


Vols 


“Ir 


best edition 


&c.; together with some valuable historical, antiquarian, and he 

raldic manuscripts. To be viewed two days prior, and catalogues 

had. 

Books 1s Quires, vatrvante Rewainpers, &e., mnctepIne TH 
ENTIRE Srocys oF Mr. Cuas. Hearu’s Inuesrratrep Epiri 
Evcent Sve's ‘ Mysrenins or Pants,’ 3 vors. Imprnrar Svo, ant 


* Wanperine Jrw,’ 3 vors. 8vo, wirn THor Woop Biocks 

\ RK. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
a his Great Room, No. 192, Fleet Street, on MONDAY 24th 
and TUESDAY 25th March, 1551, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
Eugene Sue's Mysteries of Paris, 3 vols. imperial S8vo, 700 Wood 
Fngravings, under the superintendence of Mr. Chas. Heath, about 
1400 copies, with overplus Stock and 700 Wood Blocks; Sue's 
Wandering Jew, 3 vols. 8vo, about 1000 copies, and overpius 
Stock ; Illustrations to Sue's Wandering Jew, Svo, 104 Wood 
Engravings, about 150 copies, with the 104 Wood Blocks; Auber's 
Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
2 vols. royal Svo, 580 copies; Blacker’s Memoir of Operations in 
India, 2 vols. 4to, 100 copies; Davy's Notes on the Tonian Is'ands, 
2 vols. &vo, Postans’ Cutch, Sketches in Western 
India, 8vo, 450 copies; Mohan Lal's Travels in the Punjab, sve, 
580 copies; Postans’ Facts and Fictions illustrative of Oriental 
Character, 2 yols. post 8vo, 300 copies; Johnson's Works, 12 vols 
8vo, 46 copies; Darley’s Grecian Drama, vo, 700 copies; Terence’s 
Comedies, by Phillips, §vo, 80 copies; Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 
8vo, 33 copies ; Sayon Political Economy, by Prinsep, 2 vols. &vo, 
160 copies; Wilde's Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, Svo, cloth, 
230 copies; Galloway on the Law and Constitution of India, Svo, 
80 copics; Osler’s Church and King, super royal &yo, 1075 copics ; 
Russian Campaign in France, Svo, 390 copies; together with 
numerous other remainders.—Catalogues may be had 


509 copir Ss 





(THe GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament.—62, King William Street, London; and 21, st 
David Street, Edinburgh 
Capital, One Million. 
DIRECTORS. 
| Charles Hindley, Fsq., M.-P. 
|} Thomas Piper, Esq 
| Thomas B. Simpson, Fsq 
Hon. C, P. Villiers, M.D. 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Esq 
AUDITORS. 
George Meck, Fsq 


George Bousfield, Esq 
Thomas Challis, Esq., Ald. 
Jacob George Cone, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq 
Richard Hollier, Esq. 


Joseph Dawson, Fsq 
William Hunter, jun., Esq 
Secrerarny—Thomas Price, LL.D 
Acrvary—David Oughton, Esq. 
Soricrron—Stephen Walters, Esq. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 

















25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 
£a. a. £s. a £s.d £ as. d. £s. da. 
116 3 21 5 27 8 215 7 36 0 

~The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
pany :— 


I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership Ws 

II. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One Million 

In the Life Department. —1. Assurances are effected on Partici 
pating and Non- Participating Tables, on Ascending and Descend 
ing Seales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at the ages of 
65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death ; ~ 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, in a.imited 
number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
scales, 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested in 
the profits of the Company ; 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
bei resented 
"5. ‘Policies assigned as security not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 
or the execution of judicial sentences. ; 

In the Pire Department.—Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, 
Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Doeks, Rent, and Risks of all de- 

iptic ured at moderate rates. 
eae hem aie to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the 


| deposit of a life policy to be effected by the borrower. 


A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and-Sur- 
veyors. 





(HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Esrantisuep 1824, 


at York, AND 


BMroW ERED BY Act oF Parntrawenr.—Cariral £500,000 
TRUSTEES 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park 


G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Rsq., York 
Bankers—Messrs. Swanx, Croven, and Co » York 
Actuary and Sec.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for inawring £100 


Ag AMATI! | A FYrMAL? 


Age AMALE. | A PEMALY 

next nent 

birth birth 
day Who'e Life Premiums day, Whole Life Premiums 
tsd tea &e é £ea 
10 1 76 l 5 4 46 $11 66 ; 3 3 
18 1 9 3 17 0 w 419 3183 3 
16 | lilt 3 1 8 10 43 411 6 42 6 
2 | lila 4 lll 6 46 5 a 4140 
2 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 §12 6 
2 20 8 i 16 2 63 7 4 ~°0 6 9 6 
"30 ” > oO 119 9 66 Ss 40 7 le 8 
i 2 8 6 2 210 70 lo 0 4 9 7 6 
36 213 0 264 73 il le 2 lh 2 6 
40 »19 9 212 0 | % 18 1 9 
43 + 5b 8 217 2 80 15 12 to 


* Exauerrte.—A-Gentloman whose age does not exceed a0, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£22 l0s.; and a Lady of the same age can sceure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s, 6d 

Prospectuses with the rates of promium for the intermediate 
tges, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents 

FIRE INSURANCES 
Are ffectod by this Company, on the most moderate terme 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
been niade Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Sceretaryv, York, or to 

MK. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London 


also ¢ 


IRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON Empowered by 
Act of Parliament, 1V. Viet. cap. 1X. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
HALY CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 
Persons assured accerding to these rates are allowed credit 
without security) for half the amount of the Aret seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
Policy becomes a claim 
A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
by which the fullest sccurity is obtained on very low, but gradu 
ally increasing Premiums 
Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired 
A Board of Directors in attendance datly at 2 o' Clock 
Ave of the Assured in every case admitted in the Polley. 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates af Premium, 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for the 
Whole Term of Life 





Spo ial 


Half premium Whole premium 





Agi for seven years after seven years 
fad fea 

$0 i il ®@ 23 6 

40 a 218 4 

0 2 2 6 480 | 

Ho 3 6 B 613 4 


BK. R. POSTER, Resident Director. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite Information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon application to 
the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, Princes Street, Bank, 





NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS 
[{*4 L AND SON have erected some extensive 


Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, a8 well as Brass Hedsteads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Hedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteade—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead that ismade. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Redding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha- 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 

nted. 
i. and Son's List of Bedding, containing fall rticulare of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Hedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, Tandon. 


KF LOO R CLOT H S. 
Rest quality, warranted 2s. 6d, per #q. yd. 
Persian and Tomer poten ° iy bs os 
Common Floor Clot ey = 4 - 3 
INDIA MATTING , COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING, 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 326 
JOWFTT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 

WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner seryices, at four guineas 














each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








CHEMISTRY. 





| * 

Lie and Kopp’s Chemical Report 
ebig Edited by 5g A and Dr. BENCE JONES. 
Vol. Ill. Part I., price l0s., is just published. 

*.* The 2 volumes for 1817 and 181%, Svo, price £1 12s. 


Lie s Familiar Letters on Che- 

MISTHY. A New and Cheap Edition, with additional Letters. 

i fap. volume. _ Nearly ready. 
it. 


i Chemistry. 
Liebig’s Agricultural ry 


. Byo, b0s. éd. 


Iv 


Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. Third 


Edition. Partl. Svo, és. éd. 


v. 
Liebig on the Fluids of the Animal 
BOD 


. Svo, &. 
vi 


Turner’s Chemistry, by Liebig and 
GREGORY. Eighth Edition. #vo, 30s. 
*,” Beparately—Inorganic, 15s.; Organic, 15 


vil. 


Gregory’s Outlines of Chemistry. 
Second tion. Poolscap, 12s. 
*,” Separately—Inorganic, 5s.; Organic, 7s. 


vil, 


Parnell’s Qualitative and Quantitative 


ANALYSIS. teoond Edition. Syvo, lis. 


1x. 
Parnell on Dyeing and Calico Printing. 
(Prom the “ Ap Chemistry,” 1544.) Svo, 7s. 


ss) 
Mohr and Redwood’s Practical Phar- 


MACY. 400 Woodcuts. Svo, 12s. 6d, 


Muspratt’s Plattner on the Blowpipe. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
London: Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, lvy Lance, Paternoster Kow. 


= 


NEW BOOK FOR INVALIDS. 
In small Syo, price 6s., the Second Edition of 


QICKNESS, its TRLALS and BLESSINGS. An 
Ls A x is now added, containing Suggestions to persons 
iu att on the Sick and Dying. 
Rivingtoas, §t. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
The SUGGESTIONS may be had separately. 
Price 24. 


ee ee eee ee 





DR. TOWNSEND'S TOUR IN ITALY, SECOND EDITION 
Now ready, in post §vo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
OURNAL of a TOUR in ITALY, in 1850, 


e with an Account ofan INTERVIEW with the POPE, at the 
VATICAN. Hy the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., Canon 
of Durham 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, 12s. 
2. SCRIPTURAL COMMUNION with GOD; 
or, the PENTATEUCH and the BOOK of JOB, arranged Chrono 


logically; with copious INTRODUCTIONS, PRAYERS, and 
NOTES. In 2 vols. #vo, £3 Ss. 


3. ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL HISTORY 


PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED , from the Ascension to the 
Death of Wiclif. 2 vols. Svo, £1 12s 


4. The HOLY BIBLE CHRONOLOGICALLY 


ARRANGED, with copious ANNOTATIONS. 4 vols. Svo, £3 6s. 
The Ol¢ and New Testament may be had separately; and the Text 
of the Hible C y Arranged may be had without the 


“hronologicall 
Notes, in a single Volume, price £1 4s. 
NEW MUSIC 


(OCKS'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 


STANDARD and MODERN MUSICAL PUBLI Ns 
gratis and postage free. “sro 


COCKS'S MUSICAL ALMANACK, for 1851. 


Svo, le. 


oe, COCKES MUSICAL MISCELLANY, for Octo- 
7. oat, poeaiten, January, February, and March, each, 


WARREN'S CHANTERS’ HAND.GUIDE. 
to, ds, or in BA pumbers, 94. cach. 


WARREN'S PSALMODY, 24 books, each 2d., 
or two volumes, 9s. cach. 


BOYCE’'S CATHEDRAL MUSIC, a New Edi- 


tsa 
my dosnen W rota Orgaa or Piano accompaniment. 
j We Her Majesty the Queen 











Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER 


BY R. H. HORNE, ESQ., Author of “ Orion,” &c. 


Two Volumes. 


“ One of the main features of this book Is the bodily and social condition, the mental and political position anq , 
of the working classes; but let no one expect any violent antithetical contrasts of character from ‘The Dasiiees Ps 
Worker ;’ any setting up of our practical friends, the energetic and industrious artizans, by knocking down all ; - 
thinkers; any repetition of the vulgar-minded crusade against the poet or the speculative philosopher, by csiline i. 
a visionary anda dreamer. What things he sees and foresees, what practicable structures for the future he ecm be 
—that is the grand question for large-minded men, and all who wish to be just to the world’s benefactors... _ So mari 
for one of my heroes. For the other and the class to which he belongs—that I have had ample means of practica) Pa 
vation among sailors and shipwrights, brick-makers and builders, miners and mechanics, iron-works and farm-landy 
and not in vain,—I trust will be sufficiently apparent in the following pages,”—Extract from the Author's Preface. 
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